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CERFLEX is a2 mechan. 
ical binding in colored 
plastic. 
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mechanical bind- 
ing in colored 

















An idea is the most potent thing in the world. Occasionally one rears up with the 
value that captures the buyers in the great markets . . . pouring in quickly mount- 
ing profits to all who take advantage of the leadership it offers. 


Such an idea is CERCLA OR CERFLEX binding, which has burst forth upon the 
bookbinding, book-buying world with spectacular rise into popular acceptance and 
profitable markets. CERCLA and CERFLEX, the binding sensations of the Nation, 
number among their users a high percentage of America’s largest advertisers . . . 


and their licensees are among the foremost binders in the country. Everyone can use 
CERCLA or CERFLEX—only licensees service them. 

















WHAT OUR The instant popularity of CERCLA and CERFLEX are due 


to their salability, neat appearance, their mechanical 
LICENSEES SAY superiority. CERCLA and CERFLEX bindings are inexpen- 


“We adapted CERCLA to our best seller and immediately in- sive and speedily applied with minimum of labor costs. 


sali elie ian They give complete range in any binding job, variety of size, 
materials, styles . . . choice of colors and combinations . . . 
So ae eT hard or soft covers . . . and definite customer satisfaction. 


Cercla, Inc. offers new Licensees in a few selected sections, 
exclusive territory, with a ready market, definite cost and 
profit assurance, and a constant opportunity to increase volume 
without price competition. 


. . « from firms who do things in a big way.” 


“The reaction of the buying public was so generally favorable 


that our sales of CERCLA bound items immediately began a 


steady climb which has increased every month since then.” WRITE US PROMPTLY ABOUT OUR EASY 


; » PAYMENT PLAN 
“Our CERCLA is rapidly gaining favor everywhere.” 


“Regret the necessity of rush orders . . . but the printers drop 
the jobs in my lap and want them tomorrow.” n C e 


Copy of these letters may be had upon request. 231 South Green Street, Chicago, Illinois 








WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 
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-UDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Heavy and Radiant Medium 
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VAS ANVAANY 


GRAPHIC AATS EXPOSITION (2 


EXHIBITOR 


SOTH INCLUSIVE 


@ See it in operation, demonstrating the simplicity and ease of Ludlow composition 
and proving every claim made for it. 


@ See the amazing speed of matrix gathering. 

@ See how rapidly and easily spacing and justifying are accomplished. 

@ See how spacing “tight to lift” is eliminated. 

@ See how quickly a change of size or face is made. 

@ See the efficiency of Ludlow all-slug make-up. 

@ See the simplicity and speed of Ludlow ruleform composition and make-up. 

@ See how the quality of Ludlow faces reduces makeready. 

@ See how little space is required for a complete Ludlow installation. 

@ See how and why the Ludlow actually cuts operating costs and increases profits. 

@ See specimens of the distinguished Ludlow modern and traditional typefaces which 
will build business for you. 


Seeing is believing, and you'll find it well worth while to see all these advantages 
demonstrated at the Ludlow exhibit. Don’t miss it. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - - Chicago, Illinois 

































INCORPORATED 
Leather Manufacturers 


SKIVERS COWHIDES BUFFINGS 
SHEEPSKINS ie) Lele ee) 
INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS 
Du Pont Fabrikoid and PX Cloth 
ALL BOOKBINDING MATERIALS 





50 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
536 S. Clark St., Rand McNally Bidg., Chicago 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK, INC. 


Bookbinders’ Supplies and Mill Agents 
Agents for INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTHS 
Distributors for Du Pont FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 
ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS 
and 
New England Distributors for 
GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, INC. 
. . . Manufacturers of 


BOOK LEATHERS 
BRIGHTEN LEAF 


BRIGHTEN LEAF MACHINERY and ATTACHMENTS 
82 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 
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When You (ome 
tO lew York = 


We extend to you a hearty invitation to visit us at Booth 135 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition. 


SEYBULD 


Electric Automatic Spacer Cutters, 3 hnife Book 
Trimmers, Power Round Corner Cutters, Die 
Cutting Presses and hnife Grinding Machines. 


MORRISON 


Wire Stitchers for book, pamphlet and indus- 

































trial containers. [ 
WRIGHT : 


Single and Multiple Spindle Drilling Machines 
for round and slot holes, Paper Punching 
Machines, Perforating Machines and Round 
Corner Cutters. 
















E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 
426 W. 33rd St. New York City lle W. Harrison 5t. Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Distributors Western Distributors 
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EET YOUR OLD FRIENDS AT THE SEYBOLD SIGN! 


@ When you walk into Booth 135 at the Graphic 
Arts Exposition in New York, September 25th to 
October 7th, you'll see a lot of old friends—friends 
that have been helping you for years to turn out 
a better product at lower cost. 


Seybold Cutters, Morrison Stitchers, Wright Drills 
~all will be there in their newest dress to greet 
you. Radical departures 
from basic design principles 
are still conspicuous by their 


SEYBOLD 


absence—because Seybold years ago worked out 
this problem—then added the reserve strength that 
gives long life and lasting accuracy with low main- 
tenance costs. But refinements have been added 
where experience proved they would benefit you. 


So drop in and see these old friends. To say “a 
cordial welcome awaits you” is superfluous— 
our happy relations with 
the Graphic Arts for fifty- 


nine years makes it so. 


HARRIS+SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY e Dayton, Ohio 
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CATALOG 


656 
PAGES 


ACTUAL SIZE 
OF CATALOG 
'ALOG Mp 


IMITATION 
LEATHER 
BINDING 

GOLD EMBOSSED 


-- 


Now 
Being Distributed 
to the Trade 
Write for Copy... 


Bie illustrated cafe price list All Eethendse of our manufacture 
and sales manual, completély in | - complete in one catalog, writte nD 
and cross referenced, and are [ |: and compiled to simplify buying and 
in eight sections with thumb cutin Ba. _ gid selling on a standard profit scale. 


WILSON- JONES COMPAN 
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Sheridan 5s Belt Feed Smasher 


The strongest and most durable Smasher on the market with a smash- 
ing head 25”x16” and geared to run at a speed of 16 impressions per 
minute with smooth, easy motion free from jar or vibration. 
Absolute safety — Increased Production — 300-ton Pressure — Long 
Dwell — Rigid Construction. The power adjustable head with opening 
measuring gauge simplifies and reduces time necessary for making 
adjustments, The automatic belt feed makes it unnecessary for the 
operator to put his hands between the jaws of the press while feeding. 
It is so constructed that it is possible to work either from the front or 
the back or from both front and back at the same time. 









Sheridan Casemaker Desig 
The direct, positive crank motion of the Sheridan Casemaker Editi 
absolutely guarantees accurate measuring of the cloth and runs. 
correct spacing of the boards. Any kind of cloth can be used Runt 
and run to the end of the roll without waste. absol 


Speed, 30-40 cases a minute. Uniform quality of work. duce 
Simplicity of adjustments saves time. Made in three different 
sizes: The 14” takes a maximum size case of 9x14” and a 
minimum of 4144”x5”, The 17” takes a maximum size case 
of 11”x17” and a minimum of 514%4"x814”. 

The 25” casemaker takes a maximum of 16x25” and a 
minimum of 6”x9”. 





The Murray Back-Lining Machine 


Running speed from 20 to 30 books a minute. A straight line 


compact Backliner. Strong and Sturdy. Easy to change from 
one size to another. The ideal machine for short runs. Furnish- 


ed with one or two crashes and head band attachment if desired. 
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Sheridan Rounder and Backer-Backliner Combination 


This precision-built Rounder and Backer is heavy, powerful, and accurate, 
holds every book positively in register throughout the entire operation. De- 
signed to run either as a single unit or. in combination with the Sheridan 
Liner. The combination is capable of running at a speed of 40 books per 
minute. 

Open and accessible at all points, this machine will handle the full range of 
sizes from 614” x 4” to 12” x 10” and from 14” to 2” in thickness. 


The New Sheridan Gatherer 


Designed especially to meet the exacting requirements of 
Edition Binders, this is the only machine suitable for small 
runs. 

Running at a speed of from 70 to 90 signatures a minute with 
absolutely guaranteed perfect jogging, this gatherer will pro- 
duce the maximum quantity accurate books in a given time. 
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“WHEN IT COMES 
TO WORKABILITY, 
LACRTEX WORKS” 



















dent knows there’s no doubt about a book 
cloth’s workability. That's where Carpenter's 
Lacrtex gets my hearty O.K. 


th [. sure is a relief when a bindery superinten- 





“Lacrtex, I've found out, has just the right pliabil- 
ity. First of all, it won't crack, and secondly, it 
won't cause covers to telescope in the case-making 
machine. It therefore eliminates bindery waste 
and reduces throw-outs to a minimum. 





“The boss said to me the other day: ‘Bill, since 
we've been using Lacrtex, we saved dollars which 
used to go into the scrap box.’ “Don’t thank me’, | 
replied. “Thank Carpenter’.” 


Moral: To build a better book, call Carpenter. 


L. E. CARPENTER « COMPANY 


444 Frelinghuysen Avenue 535 South Franklin Street 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us At Newark Direct By Dialing REctor 2-4838 
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A Page of Particular Iiterest to 
Bookbinders, Stampers and Printers 


books Millions of book covers have been 


stamped with Peerless Roll Leaf on bookbinders’ 
presses equipped with Peerless Roll Leaf Feeding 
Attachments. In addition to Peerless Genuine Gold, 
there is a wide range of imitation gold, silver, and 


colors available. See the Peerless Color Chart. 


catal Ogs Advertising catalog and booklet 


covers lend themselves to stamping by the Peerless 
Process. Brilliant, clean-cut stamping adds greatly to 
the appearance of a catalog or booklet cover. Peerless 
Stamping Foils release easily and adhere firmly to 
nearly all types of materials. Write for further infor- 


mation. 


box tops On a platen press equipped 


with a Peerless Roll Leaf Attachment and a roll of 
Peerless Leaf, a stamper can produce embossed box 
wraps as easily as printing. The transferring of the 
imitation gold or colored foil and the embossing of 
the design are done in the same press operation. Ask 


for samples. 


specialties Menu and program covers, 


announcements, greeting cards, and other paper 
specialties are ideally suited for roll leaf stamping. 
One or two colors of ink plus roll leaf embossing in 
a third color such as gold or silver make an effective 


combination. Write for samples today. 


PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., INC. 


915 NEW YORK AVENUE UNION CITY, N. J. 


Branch Offices: 552 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.—608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.—Fairfield Works, Bow, London, E.3. Distributors: 
Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif—Norman F. Hall Co., 167 First St., San Francisco, Calif.—Advance Sales, Inc., 
2021-23 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.—Wilson-Munroe Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan St., Toronto 2, Canada. 
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FOR 


‘Longer Lasting 


““" 


Reinforcement means permanence— 
whether you’re building skyscrapers, 
constructing bridges—or binding 
books. For super wear use Kendall 
Supercloths, because they are scien- 
tifically woven to provide reinforce- 
ment at the greatest points of stress 
and strain. The construction of Ken- 
dall Text and Legal was developed 
from facts learned through years of 


Bindings 


study, testing and manufacturing ex- 
perience. They are thoroughly proven 
supercloths, now widely used by book- 
binders not only for text and legal 
volumes, but in all cases where maxi- 
mum durability is desired. Ask your 
bookbinding wholesaler to show you 
not only Text and Legal, but the com- 
plete line of Kendall Supercloths for 
every purpose. 


KENDALL Supercloths 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH BOOKBINDING WHOLESALERS 
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CASEMAKERS 
GLUE 


High grade flexible 
and animal glues 
for hand or ma- 
chine operation. 


















[HE keenest scientific 
minds in the country 
joined forces in bringing to 


you products which spell the 






CASING-IN PASTE 


= - A smooth, white, 
ve non-warp paste de- 


UY a ep 
aa\\WBiI etc. 






elimination of gluing problems. 







Practical tests made with each of 






these products indicate that the 








highest efficiency can be maintained 


at a very insignificant cost to you. 


If you find yourself confronted with any 


adhesive problems, may we urge that you 





PADDING GLUE 


Hot or cold for high 
efficiency in  pad- 
ding work. 


write to us at once for a quick solution. May 






we also request that you grant us permission 







to forward you trial quantities of the above 







products? 


WORLD’S LARGEST FLEXIBLE GLUE MANUFACTURERS 

















PLEGER HINGED PAPER 
COVERING MACHINE 


This machine is designed for Hinged Covering 
the better class of side-stitched magazines and 


catalogues. 


It will score the back and sides and glue the 
cover firmly on the back and sides of the book, 


ACCURACY 
SPEED 


J, yaecify 


in one operation, from 40 to 60 per minute. The 


range: 1/6” to 2” in thickness, 16” in length. 
Producing a perfect Hinged Cover adds distinc- 


tion and neatness by covering up the unsightly 


wire stitches. 


It is a business creator to the user. 





PLEGER BOOK BACK 
GLUING MACHINE 


Solves Book Back Gluing prob- 
lems for Edition, Library Binders, 
and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Produces unsurpassed quality of 
Book Back Gluing. 

Rubs glue between the sections, 
an essential to good bookbind- 


ing. 
Rubs off surface glue, and re- 
turns it to the pot. 






















































PLEGER LIBRARY BOOK 
FINISHING MACHINE 
Solves all finishing problems of Job 

and Library Binderies. 

Unsurpassed quality of Book Finish- 
ing. 

Evenly spaced straight and cen- 
tered lines. 

Solid impression of type and fillets. 


Greatly increased production over 
hand finishing. 


John J. Pleger Co. 


Printing and Bookbinding Machinery 


609-13 W. Lake Street 


Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


STURDINESS 
and ECONOMY 


PLEGER BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT 







PLEGER BOOK BACK 
COMPRESSOR 
This Compressor is simple in de- 

sign. 

It is sturdy in construction, and 
the quick adjustments make it 
desirable in any bindery. 

It takes the backing out of books 
to be rebound without the use of 
the hammer. 

Pamphlet binderies find the 
Compressor useful in compress- 
ing saddle stitched books either 
single or in gangs. 

Edition binderies find it a less 
expensive machine to operate 
than the cumbersome smashers. 
It occupies about one-third the 
space. 
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FASTER PRODUCTION 
CUTS UNIT COSTS 


— —— 
NS) | — “ 


No. 2 Dise Ruling Machine with Roll Feeder and Inserter and Lay-Boy 


The machine shown above draws the paper from the web or roll, rules on both 
sides, counts and automatically inserts paper or cardboard between any given 
number of ruled sheets and is received into the Layboy where it is perfectly jogged. 
Extra Color and Perforating Attachments can be added. 


We also make Sheet Disc and Disc “L” Ruling Machines. The latter rules paper 
on both sides and in both directions at one feeding of the paper. 


EXCLUSIVE HICKOK FEATURES SPEED UP DISC RULING 


@ Sturdy construction of Roll Cut-Off Feeder makes heavy duty cutting 
possible and prevents excessive wear. 


@ Automatic Inserter feeds stock from bottom and will hold a supply of 
paper sufficient for a normal day’s run. 


@ Corrugating Feature of Layboy prevents paper buckling at high speed. 


@ Rear Gate on Layboy allows paper to be removed without disturbing on- 
coming sheets. 


@ Extra Long Toboggan or Connecting Unit gives greater ink drying space. 


The above features and many others allow the operator to produce more work 
and of a better quality than any other Disc Ruling Machine. 


The Company also manufactures a complete line of Pen Ruling Machinery, Ruling 
Pens, Automatic Feeders, and Bookbinders’ Machinery. Write for catalogues. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
1844-1939 
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BOOKCLOTHS AND BUCKRAMS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO CONVENTIONITES 


LIBRARY BINDERS HIGH IN PRAISE OF 
SAYLES BUCKRAMS — PYROXYLIN 
SAYLBUCK PARTICULARLY 
OUTSTANDING 


Sayles Pyroxylin impregnated Saylbuck is universally 
recognized as the finest impregnated buckram obtain- 
able. Its outstanding qualities are several— 


OIL-FREE AND STARCH-FREE, WATERPROOF 
AND VERMIN-PROOF, SMOOTH AND PLIABLE, 
INCREASED RESISTANCE TO WEAR AND 
ABRASION. 


Stocked and Distributed By 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO. 
746 E. 17th St., Los Angeles 
430 Howard St., San Francisco 
2306 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


DURGET & FORBES, INC. 
461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y 


12 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
© 


SPECIAL FABRICS, INC. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


VERSATILE LINE OF BINDING FABRICS 

HAS PROVEN ITS MERIT TO BOOK MANU- 

FACTURERS EVERYWHERE — WIDE 

RANGE OF BINDING REQUIREMENTS ADE- 
QUATELY COVERED 


The Sayles line of book cloths is complete in every 
detail. Vellums and Linens—buckrams and _ natural 
finishes—starch filled and pyroxylin impregnated in a 
variety of patterns and embossings to meet every binding 
specification quickly and completely— 


Geaaene SPECIAL FABRICS. INC. 


UBSIDIARY OF 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


WHITE, SON COMPANY 
12 South St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. NEW 
1 Beaver Avenue, N. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YORK 


18 


SAYLESVILLE « 
OFFICE e 


RHODE 
68-72 


ISLAND 


LEONARD STREET 
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VERSEWIN 


the BOOK SEWING of Library Bindew 


® To sew a book for hard usage and 
maximum service, Library Binders 
oversew it. Oversewing is the service- 
sewing for modern book papers. Where 
other sewings and stitchings fail, over- 
sewing succeeds in holding book leaves. 
Fine coverings become a loss when 
leaves fall out; oversewing obviates such 
waste. It sews single leaves equally as 
well as folded signatures. 


PREIS A BR gs 


ae 


® Oversewing assures strength without 
restricting the opening of the book. It 
assures flexibility without flimsiness that 
leads to falling apart. In short, it meets 
every requirement for school and libra- 
ry service.—And the cost of producing 
oversewing compares favorably with 
that of producing any other book sew- 
ing (or stitching). 


® The modern Oversewing Machine, 
up-to-date in every mechanical detail 
and backed by twenty years of experience and improvement, produces perfect oversewing at a high rate 
of speed and consequent moderate cost. Co-operating machines that are also of interest to library 
binders include the Book Sander, Scorer, Sectioner and Dek-o-Letter. All manufactured and sold by 


OVERSEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


x Sales Factory 
368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“Owo Gmportant cAnnouncements ! 


* Ninety-nine years ago JOHN McADAMS, original inventor and 
pioneer builder of ruling machines, opened his first plant in New York 
City, and in 1862 established the John McAdams & Sons in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The company has now moved to Norwalk, Connecticut, into their 
modern factory of 12,000 square feet which is equipped to serve you 
with unsurpassed efficiency and skill. 





* ALBERT BROADMEYER, designer of many machines and devices that 
have revolutionized paper ruling, has become an active partner in the 
firm of JOHN McADAMS & SONS. Mr. Broadmeyer, who has been 
associated with the industry since 1913, is well known throughout the 
country for his many important technical contributions. 


NEW MODELS McADAMS FEEDERS 
for Disc and Pen Ruling Machines 


McADAMS AIR-WHEEL PILE FEEDER. McADAMS ROLL FEEDER can be attached to any 
make of machine. It will cut paper or index stock 
any length from 18” to 45”. Will handle rolls of 
paper up to 38” in diameter. Made to cut two rolls 
at one time. Machine is perfectly balanced and thus 
is capable of the highest production. 


Built to fit and operate in connection with all sizes 
and types of ruling machines. Simple to set and oper- 
ate; outstanding in efficient performance. Will feed 
every stock from onionskin to 3-ply cardboard. 








Producers of Pen Ruling Machines, Disc Ruling Machines, Roll and Pile 
Feeders, Paging Machines, Ruling Cloths, Parts, Bookbinders Tools, and 
Four-Way L Ruling Machines. WRITE for completely illustrated folders. 


John McAdams & Sons 


Originally founded in 1840 


20-22 Knight Street Norwalk, Conn. 
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Model “W” Cleveland Folder 


—E WOULDN'T know where to 

look for a Trade Binder who 
does not have one to a dozen or more 
Cleveland Folders. 

Binders have to give SERVICE to 
make money and retain their custom- 
ers. Their universal use of Clevelands 
is concrete evidence that they depend 
on CLEVELANDS for production and 
profit on their folding. 

When new and better Clevelands 
are built, Trade Binders are quick to 
install them and get the. benefits of 
higher production and better folding. 

If you are a Printer within reason- 
able reach of an up-to-date Trade 
Bindery equipped with Modern Cleve- 
lands and a will to SERVE, you are 
fortunate. But many Printers are far 
away from a Modern Trade Bindery 


and require their own folding equip- 


PROFIT BY THIS EXPERIENCE 


Whether you are a PRINTER, a BINDER or BOTH— 
when you install a new Folder, do as the PROGRES.- 





ment. If you are one of these, you need 
Modern CLEVELANDS in order to 
compete and render equal SERVICE. 

If you do not have sufficient volume 
to maintain a complete Bindery Or- 
ganization, a Model “W” or a “Dou- 
ble O” will give you the best avail- 
able service, speed and variety on 
your job and direct mail folding, leav- 
ing your large sheet folding for the 
Trade Binder. 

If you require a fully equipped 
Bindery to handle your volume, Mod- 
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“Double O” Cleveland Folder 


ern Clevelands of larger sizes will 


give you a Bindery Department that 


Exhibitors, Graphic Arts Exposition, New York—September 25th to October 7th 


SIVE TRADE BINDERS have done—THEY KNOW! 


Buy a CLEVELAND and 
have the BEST 






will be second to none. 


It costs you nothing to become 
acquainted with the new Cleveland 
Models. Write us for information— | 


no obligation. 





“Double M” Cleveland Folder 


THE NEW CLEVELAND 
MODELS 


Model “W”—3 x 4” to 14 x 20”— 
5 folds—2 Sections. 


Model “OO”—4 x 6” to 22 x 28”"— 
9 Folds—3 Sections. 


Model “MM”—5 x 7” to 28 x 58”— 
11 Folds—4 Sections. 


New Models are more than 50% 
faster than older Models. 


Long before the 


first 


Graphic Arts Exposition 


we started to serve the bindery field. THE UNITED 
PASTE & GLUE CORP. started in business way back in 
1856 under the name of Samuel Weil & Son. Then in 
1935 the firm name was changed to UNITED PASTE & 
GLUE CORP. 


In the past 83 years, we have followed one policy: To 
furnish binderies with the best quality product obtain- 
able! Because of this policy the UNITED PASTE & GLUE 
CORP. enjoys the distinction of serving more important 
bookbinders and book printers over a longer period than 
any other firm—and to their complete satisfaction ! 


This record speaks for itself. It is your guarantee! Sup- 
pose you make the test—use UNITED ADHESIVES on 
your next job! Regardless of what machine you operate, 
UNITED ADHESIVES will work to your entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Remember: 83 years of experience is yours at no addi- 
tional cost. Ask the man who is using UNITED AD- 
HESIVES—he knows! 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


38 Renwick St. New York City 
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-ALIGNED SPIRAL 


WITH ONE-PIECE COVER 


Now, Concealed Spiral (as well as Semi- 
Concealed and Exposed) is available in 
precise alignment from the first page to the 
last! What’s more—this applies to soft or 
hard one-piece (or two-piece) covers, large 
or small books, colored or metallic finish 
Spiral! ¢ This exclusive Spiral process is 
an answer to the repeated requests for a 
binding, with a one-piece cover, which 


provides flat opening and perfect align- 


ment on every page. Another famous first __ 


in the bookbinding field! 


Specimens on request. 





SPIRAL es 


Ave.; ST. LOUIS, 105 $. 9th St.; VELAND, 1101 Power Ave.; CINCIN- 
NATI, 809 Walnut St. LICENSEES: BALTIMORE, The Oscar T. Smith & Sen 
Co., 407 E. Saratoga St.; ROCHESTE <> been F. Zahrndt & Sons, 77 St. Paul St 

DETROIT, The Burkhardt Company, Larned & 2nd Sts.; LOS ANGELES, J. A. 
Pelezzare, 1220 Maple Ave.; SAN FRANCISCO, T. J. Cardoza, Ltd., 511 Howard 
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BINDING C0., INC. 


148 LAFAYETTE STREET @ NEW YORK @ Telephone CANAL 6-0865 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: HOLYOKE, MASS., 54 Winter St.; CHICAGO, 
11L North Canal St.; PHILADELPHIA, .. N. 1sth St.; BOSTON, 470 Atlantic 
CLE 


St.; PITTSBURGH, S. A. Stewart Co., 421-427 7th Ave.; ST.. LOUIS, Isler-Tomp- 
sett Litho. Co., 2940 Benton St.; GREENWOOD, MISS., Lawrence Prtg. Co. Inc., 
221-225 W. Market St.; MANITOWOC, WIS., Color Craft Printers, Inc. REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: NEWARK, N. J., Brown & McEwan, Inc., 71 Clinton St. Manu- 
factured under U. S. Patents 1,516,932, 1,942,026, 1,985,776. Other patents pending. 


Patents for Spiral Binding owned by Spiral Binding Ce. 
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@ Pioneer 


Looks As IF WE OUGHT TO START THE 
Loose-Leaf Pioneers Club of Ameri- 
ca, or some other organization with 
a similar title. BaBP’s series on the 
beginnings of the loose-leaf indus- 
try, its evolution, and its growth to 
its present impressive ramifications 
has inspired some very interesting 
correspondence in which the loose- 
leaf pioneers take their pen in hand 
and delightfully reminisce about the 
old days. 

For instance, here’s Frep Kors- 
MEIER of San Francisco, who writes: 

“In the August issue of BsaBP 
there were two articles which were 
of vital interest to me. These were 
about the Baker-Vawter Co. and the 
TENGWALL patents. In both of these 
establishments I was the first book- 
binder to take loose-leaf ledgers. I 
was with Baker-Vawter in 1895 
when they produced what they called 
the Leslie Ledger. I stayed with 
them several years, making these 
ledgers exclusively. 

“When the Tengwall File was 
brought over from Sweden by Mr. 
KraG (as told in your story) I was 
also their first bookbinder. I have 
given a whole lot of my experience 
and energy for the improvement of 
these pioneer binders. Several pat- 
ents were granted to me, which 
verify my statement that I was also 
a loose-leaf pioneer, and helped to 
build up this now up-to-date system 
of bookkeeping. 

“Of late years I have entirely 
given up working on loose-leaf sys- 
tems. I have my own studio where 
I do a higher grade of library bind- 
ing for customers who appreciate 
good bookbinding. Sometimes I 
have some very old volumes to re- 
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store, and this takes a bookbinder 
of the old school, the kind of book- 
binders that are not made today. 
“It will be a great pleasure to me 
to write to Mr. Scuutt in Helsing- 
borg, Sweden, about your article, as 
I am sure he will be glad to know 
that I am still on the face of the 
earth. This one issue of BaBP was 
worth the price of the subscription.” 
We are going to print more of 
these letters from members of the 
Loose-Leaf Pioneers Club, and 
hereby appoint ourselves secretary, 
with or without loose-leaf portfolio. 


@ Ad-Binder 


One pay IN 1928 SOME WELL- 
wishers of the firm of Brewer-Can- 
telmo Co., Inc., called at the com- 
pany’s original headquarters on E. 
19th St., N. Y. C. They were con- 
fronted by a strange sight. 

There on a ladder, at a perilous 
perch, was Jim Brewer, a paint 
brush in hand, doing some last- 
minute touches on the ceiling. Also 
busy with brushes were his partner, 
Ep CanTELMo, members of their re- 
spective families, and friends who 
had been invited to the paint- 
warming. It was a new venture: 
Messrs. Brewer and Cantelmo had 
bravely launched a new craft: Crea- 
tive Bookbinding. It slid success- 
fully off the ways and has been go- 
ing along at a brisk clip ever since. 

James A. Brewer, president of the 
company, was born in Los Angeles, 
and is descended from Rhode Island 
and Maryland families who went 
west during the gold rush days. His 
seafaring grandfather brought the 
first shipload of Chinese laborers to 
California. Jim attended the Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles, 
and was studying banking at the 
University of Southern California 
when his course was suddenly inter- 
rupted by duty with the California 
National Guard at the Frisco fire. 

A thumbnail sketch of Jim’s ultra- 
colorful career might read as fol- 
lows: Worked his way through school 
and college in the pressrooms of Los 
Angeles newspapers; in addition, 
wrote baseball and football copy for 
the sports departments, coming dan- 
gerously close to being a newspaper- 
man; spent almost 10 years in local 
banks, becoming chief clerk; enlisted 
in the Army in ’17, and served in the 
infantry for 13 months overseas, 
dodging more shells and bullets than 
he cares to remember, and emerging 
from the fracas as a major. He mod- 
estly wears the ribbon of the French 
Legion of Honor. His war service 
included three months in Germany. 
Discharged from the Army in July, 








1919, in San Francisco, he went back 
to banking—but not for long. 

A friend keen on starting a chain 
of book stores not unlike the present 
Doubleday, Doran shops, inspired 
him to come to N.Y.C., but the idea 
flivved. “I always wanted to be a 
salesman,” Jim told us, “and destiny 
directed my steps to the Seaman 
Paper Co., where the late Jor Sra- 
MAN gave me a job.” In four years 
he was top salesman, selling im- 
pressively big paper orders to print- 
ers, magazine and book publishers, 
among them Doubleday, Doran. 
Eleven years ago, with Ed Cantelmo, 
he started the Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 
which enterprise proved so success- 
ful that two years later they moved 
to the present spacious quarters on 
E. 27th St. 

“We started out with a definite 
purpose: to promote the use of bet- 
ter and more complete salesmen’s 
portfolios by our larger corporations,” 
Jim explained. ‘“We deliberately in- 
vited knotty problems where we were 
confronted with the necessity of de- 
veloping new ideas. I think our 
reputation in the advertising world 
today indicates that we have gone 
places.” Verily, Jim doesn’t know 
whether to call himself an advertis- 
ing man or a creative bookbinder. 

Jim lives in Montclair, N. J., but 
during the summer his wife, three 
daughters, and he occupy the summer 
home on Fire Island, where they 
practically live on the family boat, 
The Cab. Recently Jim sailed The 
Cab right up to the N. Y. World’s 
Fair and spent a week there, living 
aboard the craft with the family. He 
is a past commander of the Adver- 
tising Men’s Post, American Legion, 
and is a Shriner, Mecca Temple, 
N.Y.C, For the last 15 years he has 
been a member of the Advertising 
Club, N.Y.C., and now occupies the 
important office of treasurer. 





James A. Brewer 
® Inviter of knotty problems 
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® Case Histories! 
by Walter Hart Blumenthal 


PuTTING A COURT-ROOM BETWEEN 
covers is old stuff, but the didoes 
and documents in the recent “Files” 
on Bolitho Blane, Rufus Ray, and 
the rest add no end to the fun of 
helpful accessories. Murder will 
out when the telltale tokens of crime 
reach fireside sleuths. Crooks quake 
at the thought of the dossiers of 
their undoing scanned by a jury of 
tens of thousands. The crime file 
accessories are as intrinsic to the 
text as a pencil to a crossworder. 
All of which reminds us of other ef- 
forts to sock the monotonous in book- 
making. Do you remember—? 
e Tuere was Sigmund Spaeth’s 
“Barber Shop Ballads,” with intro- 
duction by Lardner, having phono- 
graph records in back and front 
pockets. There was “Death Behind 
the Door’ with an important clue 
marked in invisible ink somewhere 
in the book. Illustration, diagram, 
or reproduced document was neces- 
sary to the solution of the 28 cases 
in “The Mystery Puzzle Book.” 
There were the Harper sealed mys- 
teries and the Edgar Wallace stories 
to be solved by a jig-saw puzzle. A 
two-volume set on golf had a dozen 
bails in the second, sham, volume. 
From the zipper Bible to the pop- 
ups the variety is fascinating, and 
ingenious. 

(To be continued) 


® Booklets 


Mr. BookBINDER, WHAT HAPPENS IN 
your plant when there’s a_ slack 
period? Do the boys talk baseball 
or the quality of the beer at the 
place around the corner? If so, may- 
be you might take a tip from the 
Edward F. Gruver Co., the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) bookbinders and paper 
rulers, and start ’em making book- 
lets. Yes, sir, just plain, ordinary 
booklets, but booklets with a profit- 
able purpose. 

Whatever narrow strips of paper 
can be retrieved from the baler at 
the Gruver plant are made into 
254” x 414” memo booklets consist- 
ing of 20 pages, with 40 writing sur- 
faces. Tlese plain white (or color- 
ed) sheets are bound in semic-stiff 
covers on which house ads are 
printed. 

On the front cover appears “Lest 
We Forget,” suggesting the use of 
the booklet for memorandum pur- 
poses, and underneath is “Dedicated 
to you by the Edward G. Gruver 
Co.,” followed by the street and 
telephone numbers. The inside front 
cover lists the company’s services, 
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including blankbooks, _loose-leaf 
work, edition and library binding, 
gold stamping on leather goods, 
hand-tooled hand bags, and bill 
folds made to order. The inside back 
cover informs the recipient that simi- 
lar vest-pocket memorandum books 
are available on request, and the ad- 
dress and telephone are again given. 
On the outside back cover is a more 
comprehensive listing of the firm’s 
services. 

“This is one of the best and most 
reasonable promotion stunts we ever 
thought up,” Ep Grover, head of the 
firm, told BaBP. “People write to 
us for them. They also go over big 
as contact-builders. If a man comes 
into the shop and asks a price, we 
give him a booklet. More often than 
not he comes back. We distribute ap- 
proximately 10,000 booklets a year. 
When the Washington Board of 
Trade has its annual shad bake down 
the river, we give away 1500 of 
them.” 


@ Craftsman 


FINE BOOKBINDING, IT APPEARS, CAN 
also flourish in the smaller com- 
munities. To prove our point, let’s 
jump on our magic carpet and visit 
Gaylordsville, Conn., and whom do 
we find here but Peter Franck, 
binder of de luxe volumes, whose 
international career has been cram- 
med full of color and action. He 
was born in Germany in 1883, and 
at the age of 13 began a 3-year 
apprenticeship in a small job bind- 
ery and stationery store in Landau. 
The fourth year was spent as a vol- 
unteer in a nearby hymnal factory 
where he learned the intricacies of 
hot press gold stamping and em- 
bossing. Then came his Wander- 
jahre, five years spent in binderies 
at Wiesbaden, Ziirich, Innsbruck, 
and Munich. After his army service, 
he came to the U. S. in 1907. Knock- 
ing around for a year at various 
jobs, Franck’s first binding berth 
followed in the fall of 1908 in the 
fine binding department of Exsert 
Husparp’s Roycroft plant at E. 
Aurora. It was there he bought a 
set of finishing tools and used his 
free time to practice fine forward- 
ing and gold tooling. 

“In the spring of 1911 I took a 
six-months’ trip to Germany,” he 
told B&BP. “Much of the time was 
spent in home study, marbling 
papers, and the binding of a few 
special guest books. Viewing an 
exhibit in a nearby town, I was 
deeply inspired by the beautiful 
batiked bindings of Prod. Rupet, 
and I had a very pleasant visit with 
this eminent binder. Ever since that 








Peter Franck 


e ”... the lure of perfect vellum bindings 


visit, the lure of making perfect 
vellum bindings has been my inspira- 
tional goal.” 

Back in the U. S., Franck, with 
S. Lorn, started The Oakwood Bind- 
ers at Pittsfield, Mass., but an aus- 
picious start was adversely influenced 
by the war. Later he was employed 
by the N. Y. Public Library bindery 
and by Stikeman §& Co., N.Y.C. To 
see his aged folks Franck left for 
Germany again in 1920, and in his 
home town he rigged up a 
small temporary bindery. Frriepa 
Tuierscu’s advertisement for an ex- 
pert leather binder took him to the 
famous Bremer Presse, Munich, 
where he remained for three solid 
years. There he received his master 
diploma in the spring of 1922. The 
following year he married and re- 
turned with his wife to the U. S. 
For three years he was with Stike- 
man, the James Macdonald Co., and 
Blackwell-Bennett (now the Ben- 
nett Book Studios), three premier 
N.Y.C. extra binding concerns. 

“In 1925 I became associated with 
The Printing House of William Ed- 
win Rudge at Mount Vernon, N. Y.,” 
Franck continued, “and did fine 
binding for this noted firm until 
1930, when I started my own shop 
in a Mount Vernon attic. It was 
then I became a member of the 
‘Meister der Einbandkunst,’ spon- 
sored by Prof. Rudel, Frieda 
Thiersch, and Kart Esert.” Im- 
paired health forced Franck to the 
country for the summer of 1930, 
and in August, 1932, he moved his 
bindery and home to a small garage 
in Gaylordsville. There, a year ago, 
with the help of relatives, he built 
a home and workshop for himself 
and his family. And there today, 
in a charming Connecticut village, is 
one of America’s most fascinating 
country studios devoted to the art 
of fine bindings. 
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A technical exposition is the concrete answer to the executive’s constant 
question: What is being done by the manufacturers today that will affect 
our industrial and economic life tomorrow? 


The more rapid the evolution of equipment, the greater the need for 
expositions which will graphically demonstrate at intervals the changes that 
shape industrial processes. 


At the Graphic Arts Exposition of 1939 visitors will see the results of the 
engineering work of the twelve years which have elapsed since the 1927 
show. Some indication of this will be found in our preview article, based 
on information available shortly before the opening. 


But not all the evolution of that turbulent period has been technological. 
Economics and politics have played their part. Trade associations have had 
an important role. Methods and viewpoints have changed, are changing . . . 


On this occasion, therefore, we do not propose to look backward. Our 
purpose in the following pages is to examine the industry of today and to 
discover signs that may clarify the directions it will take. As interpreters 
we have called upon men closely and actively identified with their respec- 
tive branches of the trade, who have given valuable time to place today’s 
industry before the prism of analysis and to record the light it casts upon 
the screen of tomorrow. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION dedicates this Graphic Arts 
Exposition Issue to the genius of the engineers who create our manufactur- 
ing equipment, and to the far-sighted perseverance of the men who run it. 
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By ERNEST L. HARRINGTON 


© President, The Book Manufactory, U. S. A, 





In 1937 nearly 200 million books were manufactured in the 


U. S. Receipts for books and pamphlets totaled $168,256,861. 


HE FvuTurRE OF BOOK MANU- 
| facturing depends on a realis- 
tic approach to what is 
happening today in the bookstores, 
where cheap editions are selling with 
unprecedented success. Penguin 
Books, the enterprise that has arisen 
with amazing speed in England, have 
entered the American market follow- 
ing the success in this country of 
Modern Age and, more recently, of 
Pocket Books, now in the third 
printing of their initial series of ten 
titles (over a half million have now 
been printed). The low prices of 
these paper-covered series place 
them on a level with the general and 
women’s monthly magazines, and 
thus add further to the competition 
of the latter class with actual books, 
i.e., with the casebound cloth-pro- 
tected article. 


QUICK TURNOVER 


It is no longer possible to dismiss 
the popularity of cheap books as a 
temporary fad. Nor is it possible 
to state categorically that Americans 
will not buy paper-covered books. 
We must awaken to the realization 
that Americans may devour decently 
produced volumes if they can’t buy 
casebound books a great deal more 
reasonably than the present set-up 
permits. It is up to the executives 
in the book manufacturing and pub- 
lishing industry to bring this change 
about. 

Not that we haven’t talked about 
it before. Not that we haven’t lis- 
tened to the fulminations of Judge 
Tiffany and the gentle reminders of 
some of the more advanced authors. 
Not that the booksellers themselves 
are ignorant of the quick turnover 
of cheap books. Not even, in fact, 
that one or two forward-looking pub- 
lishers haven’t “tested” the idea with 
a couple of noble but—it must be 
confessed—rather feeble attempts 
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at issuing a good new book at a be- 
low-standard price. 

But not one of them has had the 
courage to cut completely loose from 
the conventional, obsolescent, ineffi- 
cient economics of book publishing. 
And they haven’t had that courage 
because, too obviously, they haven't 
had the convictions, 


STREAMLINED BOOKS 


It is true that about 35% of the 
total reorders on Pocket Books came 
from newsstands. But nearly 45% 
came from the normal outlets for 
casebound books: bookstores, depart- 
ment stores, and rental libraries. And 
65% of the sales of Modern Age 
Books originate in bookshops. Thus 
it is not primarily a question of de- 
veloping new outlets (though that 
too must never be lost sight of), but 
of capitalizing on existing outlets. 
We just need new raw material for 
the old machinery. 

To reduce the price of regular 
editions is going to require the crea- 
tive brains of every phase of the 
book industry. The author, pub- 
lisher, and bookseller must realize 
that a much lower profit per book 
will result in a far greater sale, so 
that the total sums accruing to each 
will be even more than before. Ad- 
vertising and overhead rates per 
copy sold will decline steeply. There 
remains the cost of manufacturing, 
which cannot be reduced sufficiently 
by the increase in sales, unless . . . 


Unless? Unless the industry 
learns that a certain degree of 
“streamlining the product” is not 
only desirable but imperative. Book 
manufacturing of tomorrow will be 
by straight-line production methods, 
The sooner we put that method into 
operation, the sooner will book pro- 
duction drop the inefficiencies that, 
according to Fortune, make publish- 
ing, “for its size and weight . . . one 
of the noisiest businesses in the 
land.” With imagination and with 
ruthless modernization, the book 
manufacturing and publishing indus- 
try can easily quadruple its present 
annual receipts. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMIES 


Paper-bound books and newspaper 
premium books have shown the way. 
If we can buy standard sizes of 
paper, binders board, and cloth in 
greater quantities; if we can gear 
our typesetting machines to standard 
faces, sizes, and measures; if we can 
set our stamping presses, casemakers, 
and casing-in machines at a few 
given dimensions and leave them 
there, we can turn out twice as many 
books a day, we can effect tremen- 
dous economies in supply purchases, 
we can reduce hour rates on nearly 
every machine in the plant (thus 
also reducing prices for special 
“custom-made” products as well), 
and we can sell books at prices low 
enough to make book readers out of 
magazine readers, to make book 
buyers out of book borrowers, and 
to make casebound-book buyers out 
of paper-covered-book buyers. 

That’s the book industry of the 
near future. 


¢ “Ernest Harrington” is the nom de plume of a noted book manufacturer 
who has been drawing some logical conclusions trom the popularity enjoyed 
today by cheap books. It is possible that the publishers and manufacturers 
who fail to listen to this reasoned warning will be the first to be trampled 
under the forces of straight-line production. 

A few courageous executives have already shown the way. Are you 


ready to follow? 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
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By L. S. UTLEY * 


Fabrikoid Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., Inc., N. Y. C. 





RIGINALITY 1 Tecu- 
:) nique, with emphasis on con- 

temporary design, is creat- 
ing renewed interest in the super- 
finish process. This different type of 
application, lately rising into prom- 
inence—as exemplified by the cur- 
rent “Packaging Catalog’”—may be 
considered the third cycle of the 
superfinish process in the changing 
bookbinding picture. 

Originally this process was de- 
veloped to reproduce by mechanical 
means the characteristics imparted 
to fine bindings by early leather 
craftsmen. Later it was broadened 
to include technique in bookbinding, 
but along more or less stereotyped 
lines. Now interest is centering on 
original themes in mass production, 
made possible by this process. 

The superfinish process is most 
practical for pyroxylin-type ma- 
terials because the colors and chemi- 
cals used for the process, having 
been developed for pyroxylin-coated 


SUPERFINISH—A trade name originated by du Pont Fabrikoid Division to denote 
a special process of embellishing artificial leather covers by means of in- 
tricate and elaborate embossing, paneling, stippling effects, and by air- 
brushing additional colors on the surface. 


UTLEY, L. S.—American, originator of superfinishing and dual-plate graining 
and embossing of leathers and artificial fabrics. 


—"Glossary of Technical Terms,” 
Kingsport Press Educational Series 


and -impregnated cloths by the du 
Pont Laboratories, have an affinity 
for this type of material. Coating 
compounds have also been developed 
with the purpose of providing super- 
ior surfaces for the process. The 
process is, however, also applicable 
to other types and kinds of book- 
binding materials, including leather 
and book cloth. 


PLATES—DIES 


When it is desired to produce a 
craft effect, the first step in the su- 
perfinish process is to model or tool 
leather by hand. From the resulting 





SUPERFINISH DECORATION 


IN RESUME 


Application Method 
1. Artist’s type airbrush 
stencils and masks 


Material 

Special pyroxylin en- 
amels and bronzes 
Spirit solvent anilines 
for leather 








) 3 


Sprayer type airbrush 


Result 
Contrasting detail 





Pyroxylin clear lacquer 





aw 


. Sprayer type airbrush 


or 


Swabbing pad 


Moorish paste thinned 
with special solvent 

or 

Colors ground in Japan 
thinned with solvent 


Protective coating 


All-over two-tone 


All-over two-tone 





4. Cloth or pad 


Solvent 


Washings 
two-tone 


giving 





5. (Following swabbing 
method only) 
Sprayer-type airbrush 


Clear, thin lacquer 


Protective coating 





6. Soft pad 


Superfinish wax 





7. Rotary wheel covered 
with sheep’s wool 


4 NOTE: Where detail 
step No, 3. 
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work is not required, decoration starts with 


Sharp detail and 


uniformity 


Polished finish 


design an electrotype or casting is 
then made. This in turn, is used to 
make the counter. 

For the more common superfinish 
process, which does not attempt to 
imitate the craftsman, a hand-en- 
graved or a mechanically milled die, 
usually of brass, is required. The 
selected design is simply sent to the 
engraver for reproduction in die 
form, from which the counter is sub- 
sequently built up. 


EMBOSSING 


Perfect reproduction of the design 
with good embossing is imperative, 
because the coloring and finishing 
operations depend largely upon the 
embossed design for the finished 
appearance. Heavy-duty embossing 
machines produce the best results. 

The counter, an important part of 
equipment used in this step, forces 
the bookbinding material into the 
plates. Opinions differ as to the 
merit of the several types of counter; 
but, generally speaking, counters 
made with materials similar to blot- 
ting paper and impregnated with 
Bakelite varnish are considered 
most satisfactory. Straw-board im- 
pressions impregnated with fish glue 
are also used. Other materials from 
which counters are commonly con- 
structed are plastics and embossing 
compounds. 

After the embossing is completed, 
the decoration proceeds as outlined 
below. 


COLORS AND THEIR APPLICATION 


The first step in decoration is the 
application of contrasting detail with 
an artist’s type airbrush, with the 
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@ These two books span a quarter-century of superfinishing. The Luther Burbank is 
from a subscription set whose genuine leather covers were designed and decorated by 
L. S. Utley. They represent the first commercial example of the new method for repro- 
ducing hand craftsmanship in large quantities. Bound in 1914 by H. Wolff, N. Y.. their 
low relief shows every “hand-tool” mark perfectly. The volume at the right is one of 
a large edition bound by the National Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Taking advantage 
of the superfinish process to produce the type of contemporary design to which it is 
ideally suited, this Fabrikoid cover shows such radical changes as the virtual elimina- 
tion of modeling and the adoption of flat-plane characteristics. 


aid of stencils and masks. (A mask 
is a covering over a part of the de- 
sign which it is desired to protect 
from the airbrush coating during the 
spraying operation. A stencil is a 
sheet with apertures exposing parts 
of a design through which the color 
is applied. Both are usually made 
of cardboard or thin metal and: are 
frequently embossed from the em- 
bossing plate for better fitting over 
the book cover. For long runs, thin 
electros are frequently employed.) 

The number of operations inci- 
dental to the coloring treatment de- 
pends entirely on the number of dif- 
ferent colors required. An alternate 
(but less popular) method of apply- 
ing this color is by rubber form 
printing or by rollers. 

Spirit solvent anilines are used in 
this first step for leather, while for 
pyroxylin-cloth bindings special 
pyroxylin enamels and bronze solu- 
tions are recommended. Recently, 
improved types of pigment leaf have 
also been used for color work. 

Next, a protective coat of clear, 
high-grade lacquer is applied with 
a spray-type airbrush. Thorough 
drying of the colors and bronzes, and 
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subsequently of this lacquer coating, 
is essential. 

For the third step, the sprayer- 
type brush is used to apply the con- 
trasting finish, referred to as Moor- 
ish. It is this finish that produces 
the all-over two-tone effect. A 
Moorish paste, developed by the du 
Pont laboratories, and special sol- 
vents are generally used. If detail 
colors are not required, this opera- 
tion becomes the first one. In fact, 
very practical and attractive work 
can be produced by starting with this 
step. 

Another method of producing the 
all-over two-tone effect is by swab- 
bing. Airbrush application provides 
better anchorage, but swabbing is 
generally considered more economi- 
cal. Moorish paste colors are gen- 
erally used, mixed with carbon tetra- 
chloride, gasoline, or other thinner. 

A washing operation follows, in 
which excess color is removed from 
the tops of designs with a pad dip- 
ped in the mixing solvent used. A 
special thinner is required for re- 
moving Moorish. A light, protective 
coat of clear lacquer is sprayed on 
next if the swabbing method has 


been used, but this is not generally 
considered necessary over Moorish 
paste applied with an airbrush, 

If sharp contrasts and uniform} 
are wanted, a coat of superfinish 
wax is then applied with a soft pad, 
This operation is eliminated on ]go- 
quered finishes. 

Buffing on a rotary wheel ey. 
ered with sheep’s wool completes the 
operation. 


Presbyterian Publishing Dept. 
Observes 100th Anniversary 


The Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in America jg 
this year observing the centenary of the 
founding of its Publication Department, 
To enlarge the sphere of influence and 
usefulness of a tract society already in 
existence, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1839 authorized 
the organization of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, now the Publica- 
tion Department. Although through the 
years the department has often con- 
sidered establishing its own plant, it 
nevertheless has had its books and pub- 
lications manufactured to date by out- 
side concerns. The department has al- 
ways been located in Philadelphia. 

In connection with the centenary, the 
department, with the cooperation of the 
Department of History of the Presby- 
terian Church, is displaying an exhibit of 
rare and early editions of hymnals, 
tracts, story books, and other printed 
matter issued by the church, with their 
counterparts of 1939. First shown in N. 
Y. C., the exhibit is scheduled for a tour 
of the country as follows: September, 
Pittsburgh; October, Chicago; Novem- 
ber, Los Angeles; December, Philadel- 
phia. 


Early Printed Books Feature 
Yale Gutenberg Anniversary 


Commemorating the 500th anniversary 
of Gutenberg’s invention of printing 
from movable type, the Yale Library, 
New Haven, Conn., is featuring an ex- 
hibition of early printed books from 
several London presses and from the 
Edinburgh press of Robert Waldegrave. 
Continental printing in the 1500s is 
represented by books from presses in 
Nuremberg, Cologne, Basle, Antwerp, 
Lyons, Rome, Milan, Venice, and 
Macerata. 


Columbus, O., Purchases Books 


The Columbus (O.) board of educa- 
tion has approved the purchase of 34,700 
new books, recommended by textbook 
committees in junior and senior high 
and elementary schools, bringing the 
total number of city-owned texts to ap- 
proximately 264,000. Total cost of books 
purchased this year is approximately 
$55,000. It was estimated it will cost 
about $50,000 a year to replace and 
repair the texts. 
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TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
AND ITS FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


T THE exhibition you will see countless examples of 
A the continued progress of the various phases of The 
Graphic Arts. Behind each of these improvements and 
new developments lies an individual story of effort and 
achievement by printers, bookbinders, engravers, paper 
and ink manufacturers and the manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and equipment for the industry. 


It is the aim of the Smyth Manufacturing Company to 
develop and build machinery which will enable book- 
binders to produce better books at a lower cost. {Four 
of the eighteen machines made by Smyth shown to the right}. 


NO. 2 AUTOMATIC CAS | fl KER 


Weare grateful for the widespread use of our machines 
by the Industry and extend our Company’s cordial greet- 
ing and best wishes for a most successful exhibition. TS ee eee 

SOLE SALES AGENTS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 Reade St. 720 So. Dearborn St. 


Exhibition dates Sept. 25th. to Oct. 7th. 


THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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By NATALIE NORRIS 





57,005,000 TEXT PAMPHLETS FOR SCHOOL 


USE WERE PRINTED IN THE U. S. IN 1937 


F THE MANY SUPPLEMENTARY 
aids to teaching, the work- 
book is not an especially 


profitable item on a publisher’s list. 
Its classification calls for a low price 
regardless of cost. Author, editor, 
and salesman expend a labor on its 
production and distribution that is 
not matched by the returns. Yet 
the workbook is becoming more and 
more essential in school programs of 
study. True, a number of educators 
decry its importance and deplore its 
consequences. Their reasoning is im- 
pressive; but as long as teachers 
need such an aid, there will be a 
demand for it in some form. 


THE DEMAND INCREASES 


As a learning device, the work- 
book probably arrived on the edu- 
cational horizon about 1900 in the 
form of a casual notebook for the 
pupil. By 1915 it had attained a 
definite location in the educational 
scene. Experiments of the San 
Francisco State Normal School dem- 
onstrated the value ef a systema- 
tized study guide composed of out- 
lines, objective questions, activities, 
references, tests, and other ma- 
terials designed to stimulate indi- 
vidual work, while saving time and 
money for the teacher and school 
(not the publisher). Since 1930 the 
demand for workbooks, both for 
specific texts and for a general sub- 
ject, has increased in all fields. Some 
of these have necessitated tests, keys, 
and even manuals! Obviously, and 
notwithstanding the objections to its 
use, the workbook is outgrowing the 
category of “supplementary aid.” 

To supply- the needs of schools 
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and, incidentally, to induce a larger 
sale of his basic textbooks, the pub- 
lisher endeavors to meet his com- 
petitors with bigger and better work- 
books. Recently there has been a 
marked improvement in their format. 
More attention has been given to 
type, illustrations have been added, 
and titles have been “fictionized”’ to 
remove the curse (to the pupil) of 
the label “workbook.” In the be- 
ginning, the workbooks had no visual 
aids. Then maps and diagrams were 
added. Now many workbooks pro- 
vide not only black-and-white line- 
drawings as well as halftones but 
two- and three-color plates—all this 
at the same low price. What will 
the next step be in the adornment 
of workbooks? And what about 
cost? Who is going to pay? 

Not only have visual aids been 
extended to the workbooks, along 
with outlines, activities, reference 
reading, and other pedagogical mat- 
ter that is often duplicated more or 
less in the textbook proper, but also, 
by a few progressive schools, the 
function of primary text, with the 
textbooks themselves assuming a po- 
sition of supplementary reading. 
This, then, would seem to be the 
paradexical but logical end of the 
workbook: it will swallow the text- 
books in the core curriculum and it- 


self be the basic book. 



























ian Today ail ig ea 
WORKBOOKS IN TRANSITION 


D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 


® The workbook was originally a paper-covered supplementary aid used in 
conjunction with a full-fledged textbook as a means of stimulating individual 
work by the pupil. As each pupil uses up his workbook it has to be replaced 
every semester, whereas the textbook goes on sometimes for years. As Miss 
Norris mentions, the workbook is attaining ever-greater relative importance 
and more elaborate format, and has become not only a doubtful blessing to 
the publisher but a source of steady business for the book manufacturer. 


When and if that interesting 
phenomenon occurs, the workbook 
will cease to be the so-called “sup- 
plementary aid.” It will also cease 
to be such an expensive accessory 
to textbooks on the publisher’s list 
because it then may well become a 
textbook in its own right and en- 
titled to its proper price. Whether 
the workbook will still be bound in 
paper covers to be issued as a series, 
or produced in loose-leaf form or 
as one large volume in boards, will 
depend upon how flexible it must be 
for its various and still undefined 
purposes. 


AN INDEPENDENT TEXTBOOK? 


In the meantime, the cost of the 
workbook is mounting. Authors, of 
course, must receive a royalty. The 
demand in some territories for con- 
sumable workbooks and in others for 
nonconsumables frequently requires 
two editions regardless of sale. The 
contents are being increased (some 
workbooks, 814” x 1114”, contain 
400 pages!), the design improved 
inside and out, and more costly illus- 
trations included. 

Add to this the increased cost of 
paper, printing, and ink, and lo! the 
workbook has assumed the stature 
of an independent textbook. At 
present, the only encouragement to 
the publisher in his desire to reach 
a satisfactory balance between cost 
and price in the production of work- 
books is the fact that their market 
is increasing. Larger editions and 
sales will leave more margin for 
profit. 
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VISUAL SELLING 





By EDWARD H. ZERBE 


@ President, The Burkhardt Company, Detroit, Mich. 





WAY sack IN ’28 anp ’29 
Az money was something 

we all had, and had to circu- 
late, it was a comparatively simple 
job to convince a sales manager or 
advertising manager of the many 
advantages special selling equipment 
had for salesmen. This equipment 
consisted of sales data books, price 
books, special binders for holding 
bulletins, house organs, parts lists, 
etc., as well as many styles of easel 
display binders. 

The first items in this group repre- 
sent sales helps which have been in 
use for years, except that then loose- 
leaf binders were considerably better 
in quality of materials. They were 
bound in genuine leather or artificial 
leather instead of the cheaper paper 
covers. Embossing and color deco- 
rating added to the appearance and 
pepped up the line in keeping with 
the products being sold. 


NEW SALES EQUIPMENT 


Visual display binders, however, 
were a new addition to the sales- 
men’s equipment. The use of these 
made it possible for the sales mana- 
ger to lay out a predetermined se- 
quence of the complete story of the 
products he had to sell. These bind- 
ers portrayed statistics, comparisons, 
visual chalk talks, illustrations and 
photographs to hold the prospect’s 
attention. In fact, some of the 
sales equipment was very elaborate 
and expensive as well. 

Then along came the depression 
and appropriations for sales promo- 
tion and advertising were cut down 
or cut out completely. This caused 
some very lean years for trade book 
binderies and general book bind- 
eries. As the time went on this sales 
equipment which had been purchased 
in the good times wore out and be- 
came obsolete. Gradually, however, 
a few industries began a small 
amount of sales promoting—first in 
a small way and then very grad- 
ually branching out and improving 
their sales equipment. 
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At first paper-bound catalogs and 
very inexpensive binders appeared; 
this tended to give some production 
but very little volume. Nevertheless, 
most of the binderies kept busy in 
some way or another. They began 
to specialize in various kindred 
fields, such as making leather port- 
folios, embossed signs, and other 
novelties that could be made by 
bookbinders or general bindery 
help. The bookbinder also used his 
inventive mind to bring out new ideas 
that would help him sell his product, 
and also create more work for print- 
ers as a whole. 


CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


This brought about the invention 
and promotion of a great many mis- 
cellaneous types of mechanical bind- 
ings, which at the present time seem 
to hold the spotlight in the binding 
field. These various mechanical 
bindings are used in many types of 
books and sales presentations and 
as practical binding units in man- 
uals, portfolios, and easel binders. 
In fact, there does not seem to be 
any limit for their uses, and they 
have changed from the “novelty” 
to the “practical.” 

These mechanical bindings have 
been the stepping-stones to furnish- 
ing better equipment for salesmen 
and sales departments. The smart 
sales managers and advertising ex- 
ecutives are predicting a new era 
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of better business. They are back- 
ing up their predictions by buying 
better equipment for their sales and 
service men, and thereby are doing 
a better selling job. We, in particu- 
lar, have noticed a change for the 
better in that buyers from all parts 
of the country are demanding better 
and more practical sales equipment. 


PORTFOLIOS AND BINDERS 


There are two items in particular 
which bear mentioning at this time 
as re-entering the sales equipment 
picture. These are the zipper-kit 
style of sales portfolio and the va- 
rious types of visual display binders. 
The portfolios are usually bound in 
genuine leather with loose-leaf ring 
or prong metals and pockets for 
literature and samples. The visual 
display binder is usually of the easel 
type which folds compactly for 
carrying and also opens up standing 
on desk or table while the salesmen 
fans through the pages and tells his 
illustrated story. They are made in 
many styles and are bound in paper, 
cloth, artificial or genuine leather, 
and may be equipped with any of the 
mechanical bindings, as well as with 
ring metals or posts, depending upon 
the number of sheets to be used and 
also the use-life of the literature. 

All of the above means that both 
the sellers and buyers in the book- 
binding industry have become more 
sales conscious, that a better selling 
job is being done by the entire in- 
dustry. New things are being 
brought out in our industry nearly 
every day, which necessitates the 
purchase of new machinery and ad- 
ditional materials and also provides 
more jobs. The future, as we see it, 
depends entirely upon ourselves 
and will be what we make it. We 
have to do a still better selling job 
and help create the business we are 
seeking. In order to meet this situa- 
tion we have broadened our scope 
and equipped ourselves for produc- 
ing what the sales and advertising 
manager will demand. : 
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By MINOR L. SMITH e Manager, Yearbook Dept., Williamson Printing & Publishing Co., Springfield, Ill. 





HIS susINEss OF BUILDING 
| college annuals or yearbooks 
has undergone radical changes 
during the past ten years. From the 
old stereotyped annual the yearbook 
has developed until it now reflects 
the spirit, movement, and life of the 
college campus—if it is competently 
planned, edited, and executed. 
Today’s annual, whether it be for 
the small college or big university, 
strives for action and movement. In- 
formality and atmosphere are em- 
phasized in pictures, layout, theme, 
and editorial content. The college 
annual in recent years has been in- 
fluenced greatly by the higher grade 
magazines, and unusual layouts and 
typographic treatments of these pub- 
lications have been copied or adapted 
to the yearbook pages. The effect 
has been a departure from the stiff 
and formal pages of the past and an 
opportunity to display originality in 
planning the book. This new free- 
dom, if properly controlled by 
faculty and technical advisers, is an 
excellent thing; if allowed to run 
wild, the results are sometimes 


pretty bad. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


The greater appreciation of good 
typography, presswork, and binding 
that has grown through the past 
decade among the schools is partly 
the result of the activities of college 
press associations and the emphasis 
placed on these subjects by journal- 
ism and printing schools. College 
staffs are more discriminating and 
exacting than in the past and de- 


mand the best that can be obtained 
in materials and mechanical repro- 
duction. 

The successful college yearbook 
of today—and tomorrow, as well— 
should be a pictorial and editorial 
history of the school year, with as 
much space devoted to pictures as 
space and the budget will permit, 
the more pictures and less reading 
matter the better. 


GREATER DISTRIBUTION 


What of the college yearbook of 
tomorrow? Undoubtedly the annual 
will continue to be one of the prin- 
cipal extra-curricular activities of 
the college. It will also more and 
more be recognized by the adminis- 
tration as one of the most effective 
means of publicizing the school, with 
a consequent greater moral and fi- 
nancial support from business and 
administrative officers. The growing 
practice of including the cost of the 
annual in the student’s activities fee 
will mean wider distribution. Col- 
leges all over the country are adopt- 
ing this plan, which means that in- 
stead of just a small percentage of 
the student body, every student will 
receive an annual. To the printer 
and binder this is a good thing, be- 
cause the longer runs will elimin- 
ate many of the production problems. 

The yearbook of tomorrow will be 
on a sounder financial basis, will 
show an even greater emphasis on 
pictures and less on expensive art 
themes, and will be more perfectly 
edited and produced. Advisers will 
be trained in the work, and benefi- 





© While Mr. Smith confines his remarks to yearbooks for colleges, it is ob- 
vious that they hold true for all types of school periodicals in hard covers. 
High schools are a rapidly increasing factor in the consumption of yearbooks; 
and since they enjoy in many instances a greater attendance than numerous 
higher institutions, they are proving even more profitable prospects for year- 
book manufacturers. The entire market is a valuable and a growing one. 
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cial results will come from the grow- 
ing practice of having staffs serve 
apprenticeships in their under- 
graduate years so that they will be 
prepared to handle the difficult job 
of building creditable books. 


VARIETY IN BINDINGS 


From the production standpoint, 
yearbooks are a highly specialized 
field, and most printers, engravers, 
and cover manufacturers engaged in 
this type of work have special year- 
book departments with men espe- 
cially trained to handle them. This 
method will be still more advan- 
tageous in handling the books of 
tomorrow. 

As to covers, during the past few 
years a number of books, especially 
those with paper covers, have effec- 
tively employed mechanical bindings. 
And cloth bindings, especially the 
coarser materials, such as burlap 
and monk’s cloth, are popular. But 
the artificial leather superfinished 
covers, with appropriate decorative 
designs, are now and will continue 
to be the most popular covers for 
yearbooks. 


Graphic Arts Article Peers 


Into U.S. Industry’s Future 
The chapter, “Communication by 
Printing and Photography,” which ap- 
pears in the “Report of the National 
Resources Committee on Technological 
Trends and National Policy,” has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form because of 
the expressed interest of the printing 
trade. The pamphlet carries a fore 
word by Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
gack. The major processes employed 
in the U. S. today, the rising tide of 
pictorial reproduction and color, the 
impetus given printing by chemical re- 
search, and such up-to-date develop- 
ments as photographic inventions, the 
teletypesetter, and adaptations of the 
photoelectric cell and television to print- 
ing, are reviewed in detail. The com- 
plete report may be obtained for $1 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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“ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS” 
By Le Sage 

“I did not allow Leonarda time to go 

on any longer with this babbling. In 

I went, and putting a pistol to her 


breast, insisted with a menacing air on 
her delivering up the key .. .” 
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Rooks 


THAT CHANGED THE 
LIFE OF MEN 


RESIDENT JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, early 

speaker against slavery, got his greatest book 

thrill from that early exponent of free liv- 
ing, “Gil Blas.” Once a year Adams regularly 
read “The Adventures of Gil Blas,” and received 
new delight and increased knowledge from the 
endless escapades of that colorful character. . 
An insight into your character is revealed by the 
books you select for reading—an insight into the 
character of your books is revealed by the ma- 
terials you select in binding. Choose 
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FOREMOST FOR MOST OF A CENTURY 


ra Product 


THAT CHANGED THE LIFE 
OF BOOKS 


Adventure is fun—but don’t be adventurous in 
your selection of binders board. Choose the 
proved, dependable, standard book-backing that 
for most of a century has provided permanence 
for books and prestige for bookbinders. 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 
Leadership Since 1842 
164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Representative: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 2 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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By DON H. TAYLOR 


NE INDEX OF THE INCREASING 
popularity of case-bound 
books in direct advertising is 


the increasing number submitted 
each year for showing in our An- 
nual Exhibition of Printing. 

This growth was particularly 
marked at last year’s exhibition. 
Not only was a large number of 
case-bound books submitted, but 
many of them were outstanding 
enough to win awards, both for the 
excellence of their physical features 
and for the advertising results ob- 
tained through them. 

Rarely are we humans cold- 
blooded in our buying habits. In 
spite of consumer research bureaux 
we continue to buy many things 
because of appeals to our emotions. 

Color, novelty, a bit of pretention, 
a timely slap on the back, or subtle 
flattery are likely to impress us as 
strongly as more substantial quali- 
ties of the commodity or of the ef- 
forts used to sell it. It is with good 
reason, therefore, that successful 
advertising promotion has two parts: 

1) Presentation of the essence of 
the abilities of a commodity to meet 
certain needs; 

2) Playing on emotions to en- 
gender desire, which is showman- 
ship. 


IT’S SHOWMANSHIP 


If advertising employs showman- 
ship more often than unvarnished 
facts, it is simply a reflection of the 
nature of many of the people in any 
market for popular commodities. 

Bookvertising—direct advertising 
through the medium of case-bound 
books—is, first of all, good show- 
manship. It flatters the recipient. It 
makes him feel like somebody. It 
shows him that you think a lot of 
him. 

In the second place, as to merit, 
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come practical qualities pro- 
tection of samples and inserts that 
sometimes are necessary to complete 
a printed sales story; ability to pre- 
sent selling points in logical se- 
quence and in easily read and famil- 
iar form; permanency; a form that 
suggests a handy and prominent 
place in the bookcase or on the desk 
or reception table, where not only 
the recipient but many of his visi- 
tors will see it. 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


Case-bound books have accom- 
plished some brilliant results in sell- 
ing. Usually they constitute the 
coup de grace, culminating a series 
of other direct advertising pieces. 

In every instance of their suc- 
cessful use, investigation will dis- 
close certain carefully studied and 
accurately analyzed conditions which 
indicated their adoption. As with 
every other physical vehicle in di- 
rect advertising, the circumstances 
had to be just right; otherwise, for 
all their appearance “in silk toppers 
and tails” they would have repre- 
sented only extra-expensive misap- 
plication. 

The real cost of any piece of di- 
rect advertising can be measured 
accurately and fairly only by consid- 
ering its money cost in relation to 
the extent of desired results ob- 
tained. In many cases it will be 
found, I believe, that use of book- 
vertising or of other impressive 
forms of really good printing, makes 
up the most economical type of di- 
rect advertising in spite of a larger 
initial cost. 

I hope that bookvertisements 
will, again this year, have generous 
representation in our Fifth Annual 
Exhibition of Printing, in keeping 
with their importance in the field 
of direct advertising. 
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Executive Vice-President, N. Y. Employing Printers Association, Inc, 


Bookvertising To Be Feature 
Ot N. Y. E. P. A. Printing Show 


Bookvertising will again be an out- 
standing feature of the Fifth Annual 
Exhibition of Printing of the N. Y, 
Employing Printers Association to be 
held October 31-November 2 at the Hotel 
Commodore, N. Y. C. At last years 
exhibition two long tables were reserved 
for the large books, while many speci- 
mens exhibited on panels clearly fell 
within the bookvertising category. It is 
expected that the current exhibition will 
disclose more bookvertising specimens 
than ever before. 

Specimens will be entered under the 
following classifications: 

1. Advertising Printing, including 
books (bookvertising), campaigns, book- 
lets, displays, broadsides, and folders. 

2. Books: Case-bound, edition work 
(trade books or others not in the book- 
vertising category). 

8. Specialty Printing: Book jackets, 
menus, display and die-cut, special ma- 
terial such as tin, cellophane, etc. 

4. Periodical Printing. 

5. Letterheads, business forms, ete. 

Each printed specimen submitted for 
showing will be accompanied by a case 
history which will explain its purpose 
special factors determining design and 
appearance, and special production fea 
tures. It will tell, also, how the piece 
accomplished its purpose, with a state 
ment if possible of the amount of busi 
ness it produced or whatever other facts 
will serve as an accurate measurement 
of its effectiveness. 

These case histories will help the 
judges to consider each specimen on the 
basis of its ability to accomplish its it 
tended purpose and also on its merit ac 
cording to artistic and mechanical print 
ing qualities. Entries are limited @ 
N.Y.E.P.A. members. 


Tapley Adds Smyth Sewer . 
J. F. Tapley Co. Long Island City 


has added another No. 12 Smyth seweh 


making three of this fast model now if 
stalled there. The Tapley plant also has 
10 No. 3 and two No. 4 models. 
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But this is only one reason 
why modern school books 


have /\rco bindings. 


N the past few years ARCO bindings have 
made old-fashioned text books as ex- 
tinct as the slate. Yet ARCO does much 

more than “dress up” a book to the advanced 
tastes of modern school youngsters. It means 
fewer replacements for school boards to 
worry about, because it offers the maximum 


of protection from moisture, dirt, and vermin. 


ARCO does all these things, without sacrific- 
ing any of the “workability” which means 
smooth sailing in the bindery. You know it 
will “pass” Commercial Standards CS57-36 
with high marks. And if you're trying to give 
modern boys and girls such handsome texts 
as their grandparents never dreamed of, ARCO 
today offers the widest choice of colors, 


grades and patterns. 
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By W. ELMO REAVIS 


HIS inpustrRyY HAS BESTOWED 
| upon book rebinding a rather 
pretentious name,—that of 
“library binding.” Other bookbind- 
ings are named with regard to what 
is bound, this one for the customers 
served,—principally libraries. Such 
institutions encourage the use of 
books; use destroys their bindings; 
the cure is either rebinding or re- 
placing with new copies. And library 
binders “know all the answers” as to 
why rebinding is preferable! 

As a matter of fact the average 
_ library binder performs much orig- 
inal binding, and not merely re- 
binding. For example, magazines, 
serial publications, and newspapers 
for library use. Nevertheless, the 
popular conception persists that a 
library binder is a rebinder. 

The name is of comparatively re- 
cent general acceptance, first ap- 
pearing in the literature of British 
libraries about forty years ago, and 
a little later in American publica- 
tions. Mending, resewing, reback- 
ing, recovering, rebinding: all of 
these steps belong to the general pro- 
cedure which, through trial and error 
on the part of interested bookbind- 
ers, over a long period of years in 
many localities, eventually became 
library binding. Librarians, rather 
than bookbinders, first undertook to 
set down descriptions of what in 
their opinion constituted good prac- 
tice in library binding. J. C. Dana, 
a librarian, issued his “Notes on 
Bookbinding for Libraries” in 1906, 
and Arthur L. Bailey, another li- 
brarian, came out with the book 
“Library Binding” in 1911. 


RESEWING—OVERSEWING 


The most challenging step in book 
rebinding, because the most diffi- 
cult and most expensive, due te the 
insubstantial character of modern 
book papers, has ever been the re- 
sewing. Consequently the advent of 
modern library binding should be 
dated from the invention of the first 
really practicable and genuinely 
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successful method of resewing along 
about the turn of the century (by an 


Englishman). What this English- 
man did by hand is now, in its es- 
sential features, accomplished by a 
machine of American invention, first 
marketed in 1920. This machine soon 
displaced most hand resewings and 
gave to the industry a new term, 
“oversewing,’ which is now insep- 
arably linked with the name “library 
binding.” So definitely, in fact, that 
library binding specifications speak 
of “oversewing by hand” as well as 
by the machine which gave rise to 
the term. The subsequent progress 
of the industry has been in the direc- 
tion of refinements, testing and se- 
lecting of materials, and reducing 
the average cost of production. No 
fundamental discovery comparable 
with “oversewing” has since been 
made. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS 


An itinerant, with little equipment, 
may set himself up as a “book- 
binder,” or at least as a “book re- 
pairer.” But no experienced book- 
binder today would seriously start a 
new library binding shop unless and 
until he is equipped with the mini- 
mum collection of machines and me- 
chanical devices that are recognized 
as indispensable for the practical 
production of library binding. This 
calls for an investment of several 
thousand dollars. Some old-time 
experts, whose number is rapidly di- 
minishing, can produce by hand ac- 
ceptable samples of “Class A li- 
brary binding” (so designated in 
A.L.A. Specifications), but they can- 
not turn out such work in a com- 
mercially practicable or profitable 
manner except through the use of 
suitable library binding equipment. 

Library binderies are readily dis- 
tinguished from other binderies. 
They are, among themselves, marked 
by considerable similarity in shop 
lay-out and uniformity in methods 
of work. It is safe to say too that 
basic costs of production are very 
nearly alike in all regardless of the 
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scale of wages paid (because where 
the wage scale is low, productive 
efficiency tends to be low, and vice 
versa). But it must not be con- 
cluded that library binders are “as 
like as peas in a pod.” They differ 
in the service that each renders, in 
the ideals which liven and sustain 
such service, and in due comprehen- 
sion of the fact that each library 
binder is a public servant (because 
he is paid for his work chiefly out 
of public funds). 


In becoming recognition of the 
quasi-public character of their work, 
leading library binders, through 
their national organization (Library 
Binding Institute), have in recent 
years cooperated with representa- 
tives of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in the formulation and adop- 
tion of Specifications and standards 
by which to evaluate all library 
binding wherever and by whomever 
produced. An impartial qualified 
committee of librarians passes upon 
anonymous samples of library bind- 
ing and determines whether such 
samples merit the Class A rating 
described in the adopted Specifica- 
tions. Thus is a high standard main- 
tained in the industry. 


GREATER ATTRACTIVENESS 


Increasingly it has been felt that 
the appearance of rebound books 
calls for earnest consideration. Great 
advances have therefore been ac- 
complished in the application of 
color, pattern, and design to book 
covers, and this without increasing 
their cost to customers. To such 
efforts, librarians and readers have 
reacted encouragingly. The best of 
library bindings are now not merely 
workmanlike, sound, and _ service- 
able; they are all of these—and at- 
tractive. 


Of the future of the industry, it is 
the privilege of any one so inclined 
to speculate. No imminent changes 
in machines of production, in proc- 
esses of book construction, nor in 
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The beautiful Georgian Library of the University 
of Illinois, which has a stack capacity of a million 
7, ; ; volumes. The interior woodwork is of fumed oak, 
N otable Libraries No. 46 and each central panel in the large windows repro- 
duces one of the ancient trade-marks of olden-time 

printers. 


Bookmarks, Trade-marks, 


—and publisher’s prestige! 


Just as bookmarks show 

» your place in_ books, 
yp trade-marks indicate your 
place in the book world. 


= And your place assumes 
prestige in proportion to 
the quality of your product. When you use 
Binders Board like Fandango Board, your 
books look better and last better because Bl NDERS 
Fandango Board is tough, dense; it’s BO AR D 


seasoned! 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN NEW JERSEY 


“Makers of Quality Binders Board for more than 100 years!” 
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preference of materials, are discern- 
ible to the writer. Better artistry in 
decorative covers may be looked for, 
and this without adding to the cost 
of the finished book. The use of a 
greater proportion of embellished 
covers, with of course a correspond- 
ing elimination of plain covers, seems 
to be a safe forecast. 


There is yet more to be accom- 
plished through cooperation between 
library and binder. For instance, the 
length of time in which library books 
are out of circulation for rebinding 
needs to be shortened. Books are 
rebound because of wear; wear is due 
to service; service waits on demand; 
hence the books that go to the binder 
are those that are in demand. Why 
hold them a day longer than is ac- 
tually necessary? 


Aside from what libraries can con- 
tribute toward correcting this situa- 
tion, much of the cure is within the 
control of library binders themselves. 
For one thing they can cease their 
needlessly scattered activities, and 
concentrate on work nearer at hand. 
In short, they can give better service 
within more limited areas. 


ELIMINATION OF SPECIALISTS 


Another development of the fu- 
ture, reasonably to be expected, is 
the practical elimination of spec- 
ialists in the field of rebinding new 
books (for library use), and the dis- 
tribution of this type of work among 
library binders generally. Once 
upen a time a single firm specialized 
nationally in this branch of library 
binding; now a half-dozen compete 
for favor, and others are acquiring 
information on the subject. The 
former belief that the new book field 
(of rebound books) necessitated 
shrewd forecasting of what libraries 
would purchase, a large investment 
in book stocks, expensive catalogs, 
traveling salesmen, and the danger 
of a surplus stock at the close of 
each season to be sold at a loss, is 
largely exploded. Or at least is no 
longer so true as formerly. 


Library binders are learning that 
they can safely accept library or- 
ders for new books (to be imme- 
diately rebound); that they can buy 
the required books where prompt de- 
liveries are possible and trade dis- 
counts are attractive; that they can 
then rebind those new books (a large 
proportion in available decorative 
covers); and that they can therefore 
make prompt delivery of such re- 
bound new books without need of 
stocking a volume on their own ac- 
count. It seems safe to forecast an 
accelerating trend of library binding 
in this direction. 
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By GEORGE FRIEDMAN e 


Vice-President, Tauber Bindery, N. Y. C. 





OME six oR SEVEN YEARS AGO, 
S when Frank Amato first 

brought to this country the 
mechanical binding idea in the form 
of the spiral wire, there was only 
one method by which it could be 
applied to books. This method was 
the commonly known open-back, 
regular binding, a simple two-piece 
cover effect in which the books are 
trimmed flush on four sides and the 
coil inserted along the binding 
margin. 

Since that time many other wide- 
awake men have entered this field, 
equipped with a good deal of bind- 
ing knowledge and originality. As 
quickly as they become mechanical 
binders, they applied their knowl- 
edge and brought forth many new 
ideas to change, better, and enlarge 
the scope of the mechanical binding 
industry. These improvements have 
been applied not only to the bind- 
ings themselves but also to the meth- 
ods of application. 

One of the earliest applications, 
after the cut-flush book, was the 
semi-concealed style. This method 
not only eliminated the unfinished 
appearance on the backbone of the 
original book, but it also maintained 
the attractiveness afforded by the 
appearance of the rings on the out- 
side. 

Directly after the semi-concealed 
method made its debut, the fully- 
concealed style, permitting printing 
on the backbone, put in its appear- 
ance. This consists of a wrap-around 
cover, scored at the backbone, into 
which the book was either glued or 
riveted, depending upon the size 
and thickness of the book. 

An enlargement of the fully-con- 
cealed style is the patented Supra 
style. With this variation it is possi- 
ble to obtain the fully-concealed 
style on light-weight stocks by means 
of a series of scores which, when 
folded, form a self stub within the 
cover. The binding is then attached 
to this stub, or flap. 

Another patented style produced 
for private use is the Royal binding, 
where again, by means of a series 
of scores, it is possible to display 
the colors of the rings on both sides 





of the cover and still retain the ad- 
vantages of mechanical binding, 
(The last two styles are adaptable, 
by special permission, to various 
types of mechanical binding.) 

These same binding pioneers who 
entered the field directly after the 
migration of mechanical binding to 
this country were not content to 
leave their product in the brochure 
or soft-cover stage. They carried 
their variations further and applied 
them to hard-cover books. All of the 
aforementioned styles were adapted. 
The fully-concealed style is used by 
means of reinforcing the fly leaves, 
binding them to the center of the 
book, and then casing the book into 
a square- or round-cornered cover. 
The semi-concealed style is used by 
means of a cover which is scored at 
dead center only, and punched. The 
cover is lined in advance and the 
book is merely bound into the cover 
by means of the rings. In the case 
of open-back books, two-piece stiff 
covers are used. 

Mechanical binding today is used 
extensively on toys, calendars, and 
almost every item for which a uni- 
versal hinging medium is desired. 
Where formerly only cloth strips 
were used on folders, these are fre- 
quently replaced by Spiral and 
Wire-O. Sample cards are hinged 
together with Cercla and Tauber- 
Tube. Greeting cards are bound with 
Cercla as both a decoration and a 
hinge. Each year hundreds of thou- 
sands of calendars, together with 
displays of all sizes and shapes, 
make use of the nearly 20 types of 
mechanical bindings now on _ the 
market. 

Compared to the great many in- 
dustries of today, mechanical bind- 
ing is a newcomer. In its short life 
it has made great strides; but basing 
its future on its past, it has a long 
way to go. No one can specifically 
state in what direction further ad- 
vancements in this field will be made. 
But it is obvious that the further- 
ance of the industry depends on the 
continuance of the ingenuity and 
originality of the mechanical bind- 
ing pioneers. 
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KERALYN - a novelty tabric 
... added to the Booktex line! 


A really attractive, distinctive cover stock, with 

oy / color-scheme like linen, woven right into the 

¥e Hl ; fabric; treated so that the natural beauty of color 
VERMI 4 Sapepei and weave is revealed in the finished binding. 
é It prints, stamps, pastes, and is washable too— 


CLIMATE-PROOF ’ , 
Wrelisill ta telel; adapted to standard binding procedure. 


d 
* KERAL YN fits the “C” group in text 


WASHABLE ’ 
book specifications. Designers will want 
samples—and we will send them upon request. 


The KERATOL COMPANY 


310 Keratol St. Newark, N. J. 
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Ask for samples and specify 
KERALYN for your current 
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BLANKBOOKS 


ee el 
By DANIEL W. CUNNINGHAM @ The Chas. A. Stratton Co., N. Y. C. 


Production of blankbook making 
industry 1937: $12,161,723 


OWN THROUGH THE AGES HAS 
D come the craft of blankbook 

binding. Handed down from 
generation to generation until to- 
day we have commercial books, hand 
bound, hand tooled, and of inesti- 
mable value in the world of statis- 
tics, the necessity for which becomes 
more and more apparent. 

During the early years of this 
century a complete set of bound 
books manufactured to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of a corporation 
was considered a necessity in every 
well-established business house. With 
the advent of the loose-leaf forms 
and binders to replace the well set 
up books of this period, the blank- 
book industry lost considerable vol- 
ume. But, it must be noted, the en- 
actment of recent legislation has 
brought about the necessity for clear, 
unalterable records, such as are as- 
sured in permanently bound books. 


We of the blankbook industry 
feel secure in the knowledge of the 
invaluable service that we render 
to banks and corporations through 
their accounting departments with 
our custom-built books. 

Although we have been passing 
through a period of economic stress, 
our blankbooks are bound with the 
finest materials—top-grade cow- 
hides, corduroys, moleskin, and army 
duck—and the finest grades of led- 
ger paper are used. Books are built 
with a view not only to their beau- 
tiful appearance but to endure 
through the years. We continuously 
strive for strength and stability of 
construction in our books. 

The intricate forms of ruling in 
our ledgers and other books of ac- 
count, with distinctive separations 
for column divisions—divisions for 
cents, hundreds, thousands, etc.— 
all in color, make for: efficiency in 
keeping records, due to the fact 
that it’s easy on the eyes. The pat- 
ent flat-opening feature in blank 
books insures full satisfaction to 
accountants and bookkeepers, be- 
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cause these books offer no resistance 
at the binding margin. They lie flat, 
open at any page. When we con- 
sider that books of this character are 
handled day after day, month after 


month, then filed away in the 
archives of an institution for refer- 
ence through the years, it is grati- 
fying and reassuring to know that 
we have today craftsmen with the 
skill to produce such books. 

Progress in the blankbook manu- 
facturing industry is unceasing. The 
latest development being offered, in 
special books of record, is ruled pat- 
terns in non-smudge waterproof ink. 
This additional assurance of per- 
manency will most certainly be 
looked upon with favor by the dis- 
criminating consumer. The _ book- 
binding parade is marching swiftly 
on the road of tomorrow. It points 
to a steady upward trend in our in- 
dustry. 


eee Today ail yy ORE: 
BOOK COVER DIES 


By RAYMOND S. SCHULTZ @ President, E. C. Schultz Co., Chicago 


N sPEAKING OF IMPROVEMENTS 
| in book cover dies, we can very 

well substitute the term designs, 
for that is where any changes will 
occur. Brass dies are universally ac- 
cepted as the proper implement for 
stamping covers. A majority of the 
reputable brass die houses are now 
using 34 hard brass, and chromium- 
facing the dies where long runs 
require it. 

The book cover design of today 
has only just evolved, and it clearly 
points the way ahead. For many 
years the same trite cover designs 
were accepted as a standard for all 
types of books. Jackets were dress- 
ed up in color and beautiful pictures, 
but the book cover was just a part 
of a book. Today it is becoming a 
selling feature of every book. 

I think the change came with 
Chicago’s Century of Progress—a 
change to color brilliance resulting 
from the increased color-conscious- 
ness of the book publisher, manufac- 
turer, and the buying public. The 
books of the past few years have 
been touched vividly with brilliant 
color, intelligently applied. This 
has been due in part to the cloth 
manufacturers and to the develop- 
ment of better stamping inks and 
efficient foils. With the many new 
waterproof cloths and waterproof 
inks, the covers have at last been 
dressed up to assist publishers in 
selling their books. 


The book cover design of tomor- 
row is not going to be freakish, out- 
landish, or radically different from 
the cover design in vogue now. It 
will be a swing to the adaptation of 
the new colored cloths, new inks, and 
new foils to develop simple, bal- 
anced, and well-designed covers. 
The Century of Progress brought 
us a riot of splashing color and the 
N. Y. World’s Fair is bringing our 
thoughts to color blending—color 
harmony—simple beauty. I believe 
that is the trend in cover designs. 

Our industry feels it can go a 
long way in helping book publishers 
produce more attractive books if they 
will consult their die-makers before 
definitely deciding on a cover design. 
We are just artisans enough, and are 
proud enough of the dies we make, to 
feel a sense of responsibility in dis- 
cussing design problems; and there 
are many problems arising daily 
with the use of the new cloths, foils, 
and inks. The creation of cover 
designs is an art in itself, and few 
designers understand the problems 
and limitations of cover stamping as 
compared with ordinary printing. 


The publishers and binders of to- 
morrow will have learned the neces- 
sity for discussing their designing 
and stamping problems with their 
die-makers. This practice will be of 
inestimable help in producing better- 
looking books, and this is increasing 
book sales. 
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By HAROLD CADMUS @ 


Manager, The Scribner Press, N.Y.C. 





ANY Book PRINTERS TODAY, 
alert to the new processes 
used in commercial print- 


ing, are investigating their use for 
the production of books. 

Letterpress (from both type and 
plates) has long been the “cock of 
the walk” among the processes used 
for the printing of books, and 
rightly so. However it is not the 
purpose of this short article to extol 
the beauty of fine letterpress print- 
ing. Monuments to the craftsman- 
ship of letterpress printers can be 
found in every library. 

Let us, the champions of letter- 
press, ask ourselves a few questions 
and then try to answer them. Have 
we approached our problems from 
the engineer's viewpoint? Do we 
know what the word “precision” 
means as applied to presses, bases, 
electrotypes, rollers, etc? Do we 
really find that other devices, besides 
the presses, have stepped up our 
production as well as the quality of 
our printing? These problems have 
been solved by some book printers. 
There are always the trail-blazers, 
those who not only create greater 
efficiency but who produce a finer 
quality of work. 

There have been some attempts 
to coordinate the different crafts 
known as the graphic arts, with one 
supreme effort to apply engineering 
methods to every phase of our in- 
dustry. Until this is possible the 
individual book printer must solve 
his own problems so as to meet the 
competition of other processes. 

If increased speed is desired, the 
new units, enabling the book printer 
to print forms of 32 pages at speeds 
of from 2000 to 2500 an hour, are 
a major development. The urgent 
need is for greater speed for the 
presses printing 64-page forms. 

To match the unit cost of other 
processes the book printer has de- 
veloped many new standards and 
methods. 


He has found that electrotypes 
can be made to exact heights and 
beveled to exact size. This has re- 
sulted in quicker line-up on press, 
easier makeready, and longer plate 
wear. 
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He has found that precision meth- 
ods pay, as in checking all blocked 
engravings so as to make them type 
high. This too results in quicker 
makeready, avoidance of delays in 
opening forms to level off blocks, 
and longer plate wear. Certain pro- 
gressive engravers and electrotypers 
have installed precision blocking 
equipment, assuring the printer of 
perfect type-high blocks. 

Quality of work is reflected by 
both these pressroom practices. 

When we speak of the standards 
and methods developed to increase 
production as well as quality of 
work, we refer to those not directly 






connected with the presses them- 
selves. The real purpose of this 
article is to call attention to some 
of these valuable contributions. 
Since the advent of the feeding 
machine possibly nothing has con- 
tributed to reduction of costs ag 
much as the introduction of “skid” 
paper. The new streamline feeders 
are another contribution of recent 
months. The spraying devices are 
notable and are making it possible 
to print dull-finish coated paper 
without setoff and to run “full color” 
on other grades of paper. Slitters 
have been developed which are at- 
tached to the cylinders of presses, 
cutting the sheets accurately, thus 
avoiding delays on folding machines, 
There are many other time-say- 
ing devices which all contribute 
something to this highly competitive 
business of book printing. However, 
faster press speeds must be assured, 
With research still going on and 
rotary presses for book printing 
being developed, the book printer 
of the near future will easily be 
able to meet the fast production 
methods of other processes. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING 





By FRANK AMATO @® 


President, The Spiral Binding Co., N.Y.C. 





HE AMAZING GROWTH OF THE 
| mechanical binding industry, 
during a most inauspicious pe- 
riod in American business history, 
is highly significant. It is irrefut- 
able evidence that mechanical bind- 
ing is neither a luxury nor a novelty, 
but a commodity with practical ad- 
vantages which render it indispensa- 
ble in the solution of many binding 
problems. 

The brief history of mechanical 
binding, from its very meager be- 
ginnings only seven years ago to its 
present industrial aspect, has been 
told in Booxsinpine & Boox Pro- 
puction. The bookbinder who want- 
ed to keep abreast of the progressive 
changes in his field has made it. his 
business to be thoroughly familiar 
with each new chapter in that his- 
tory. 

It was but yesterday that printers, 
publishers, advertising men, and 
business executives thought only in 
terms of traditional bindings. Today, 
more and more often, the question 
is not whether an old-style or modern 







binding should be used, but rather: 
“What kind of mechanical binding?” 
And so the precocious infant has 
earned a position of eminence among 
the graybeards in the brotherhood 
of bindings. 

Almost all of the mechanical bind- 
ings are designed to perform the 
same general functions. Pages lie 
flat, provide maximum visibility, etc. 
Mechanical buidings with their many 
advantages have been advertised to 
buyers of binding much more ag- 
gressively than have the traditional 
»indings. Today, when a job suggests 
a mechanical binding, a mechanical 
binding is used . . . so long as the 
appropriation is adequate. 

Consequently, the future growth 
of the mechanical binding industry 
resolves itself largely around price. 
As mechanical binding costs are de- 
creased, the market for mechanical 
bindings is increased. An ever-grow- 
ing number of men, women; and chil- 
dren in every walk of life are enjoy- 
ing the ease of handling and reading 

(Please turn to page 108) 
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“DAYS OF OUR YEARS” 


Published by 
HILLMAN-CURL, Inc. 


Manufactured by 
THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


Bound in 
BANCROFTS’ BUCKRAM 


SEPTEMBER 1939 


The CLOTH of the Years 
for 
“DAYS OF OUR YEARS" 


When planning a book that is apt 
to be a best seller, it is necessary 
for the publisher to select a book 
cloth that can take it. That’s exactly 
why HILLMAN-CURL specified 


BANCROFTS’ 


That the publisher used very good 
judgement is already assured—as 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS has proven to 
be one of the best sellers of the year. 


Selling Agent 


A.D. SMITH & COMPANY 
290 Broadway « New York,N. Y. 
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By P. EDWARD ERNEST 


Manager, Juvenile Dept., Duenewald Printing Corp.., N. Y. C, 





lithographic process originally 

involved the use of a certain type 
of limestone without which it might 
never have been developed as a 
unique graphic arts process, but 
since the discovery of lithography 
in 1796 there have been a good many 
changes and variations well known 
to its users which more or less revo- 
lutionized the graphic arts industry. 

Since lithography was introduced 
from Bavaria to the U. S. in 1816, 
many technical and mechanical de- 
velopments have greatly increased 
the flexibility and economy of the 
process. Any element of mystery 
which might have enshrouded the 
lithographic process has long since 
been cast aside. Lithography in book 
work has been more and more in 
demand as its economy, adaptability 
and style have been increasingly 
demonstrated, until now it is used 
in almost every phase of book manu- 
facture. 

It is easy to note the place of 
lithography in book production to- 
day. Its great strides towards the 
economical production of juvenile 
books certainly cannot be  over- 
looked. The many juvenile books 
that are on the market today have 
been made available to the general 
public with the help of lithography. 
The various new methods of plate- 
making have enabled the publisher 
to produce practical, inexpensive and 
better looking books for children. 
The juvenile books that have been 
produced in the last ten years by 
lithography by far surpass in num- 
ber those done by any other process. 

Possibly if these same books had 
been produced by any other method 
they would have been more expen- 
sive, but on the other hand would 
have had to be produced in a less 
attractive manner and _ therefore 
would stand less chance in the retail 
market. As a whole, lithography has 
been a boon to the sale of juvenile 
books when we consider what the 
market was ten or fifteen years ago. 

Other than juveniles there are 
still a great many types of books 
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that can be and are being reproduced 
advantageously by the lithographic 
process. These include reprints of 
books where the type is no longer 
standing, picture books that have been 
published in other countries which 
it would be prohibitive to import in 
flat sheets or bound books. And 
since the more or less radical change 
in design and layout of textbooks il- 
lustrated in color, publishers have 
now taken advantage of the adapta- 
bility of the offset process to these 
books. 

This is a comparatively new field 
for the book lithographer but 


nevertheless it seems to be working. 


out to the advantage of the publisher 
and the lithographer. The primary 
advantage of producing these color 
readers by lithography is the fact 
that the publisher now can get four- 
color process illustration on antique 
paper at no greater cost than the 
Ben Day process that was originally 
used on smooth papers such as 
supers and machine finish. Also the 
fact that these readers are printed 
in 64s on a press that prints four 
colors at a time is a contributing 
feature. Another advantage is that 
the execution of the art work is less 
troublesome since it can be prepared 
in full color, and eliminates a good 
deal of preparatory work for the 
artist and the publishers. 

It has not yet been proven that 
printing primers and readers by 
lithography is less expensive, but the 
fact that many of the larger text- 
book publishers are now using this 
process and that the buyers of these 
books are showing a decided inter- 
est in this new method, definitely 
means that in the future more and 
more school books, such as _ these 
primers and readers, will be pro- 
duced by the lithographic process. 


Still staying within the range of 
the book field, the lithographer has 
accomplished some excellent work 
on book jackets in full color. On 
the whole, producing jackets by 
offset in full color sounds like a 
rather expensive proposition; but 
with a press run of 10,000 or 20,- 
000 jackets in four colors, it works 
out to good advantage. This has been 
proven by the jackets that have been 
produced by lithography for many 
of the best-sellers. If a good-looking 
jacket helps to sell a book, then the 
lithographer has done his part in 
helping to make some of the best- 
sellers. Of course, for jackets in 
solid colors almost any quantity is 
practical and economical. 

Looking a little beyond the jacket 
and the contents of the book, we find 
that the lithographer has also been 
producing cloth covers. Printing 
cloth covers by lithography, while a 
comparatively new idea, is neverthe- 
less a very practical contribution to- 
wards making better-looking books. 
Its success can be attributed to the 
fact that by this method the pub- 
lisher can now have cloth covers 
printed in many colors in either half- 
tone or line and without the neces- 
sity for dies. The process of offset 
printing on cloth gives a wider scope 
to the designer since he has almost 
an unlimited field to work in. He 
can design a cloth cover with a 
simple line design or a four-color 
process illustration. Naturally, cloth 
covers printed by offset are more 
practical and more economical when 
printed in large quantities. 

To sum up the situation, I think it 
is safe to say that lithography has 
found a definite place in the field 
of book printing. There is no doubt 
that it will continue to hold its own 
with increasing success. 


© It has been estimated that today half of America’s juveniles, exclusive of text- 
books, are printed by offset lithography, and that about three-quarters of all our 
children’s books in color are produced by this process. As Mr. Ernest concludes. 
“lithography has found a definite place in the field of book printing.” 
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MANIFOLD 


By SAMUEL M. EBERT 


N RECENT YEARS THERE HAVE 
[= technological trends in the 

manifold binding industry, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, which 
have considerably changed the pro- 
duction picture for this type of 
work. About five years ago many 
manifold binders, who formerly de- 
pended to a large extent for their 
business on bound work, finished in 
various styles of stiff or flexible 
covers, began to sense a demand for 
loose-leaf systems and a_ lessened 
market for the products which had 
been their mainstay for years. Fan 
Fold forms came gradually into use 
and replaced a considerable volume 
of business previously done by mani- 
fold binding establishments. 

The most progressive of these 
binders investigated the reasons for 
the demand and have _ proceeded 
during the last five years to read- 
just themselves to the inevitable. 
Others, especially the smaller bind- 
ery shops, prefer to do their usual 
type of business; they continue to 
serve their customers who are cater- 
ing in a small way to certain indus- 
tries which have seen no reason to 
change their business methods, i.e., 
where the conventional order forms 
or bill books of yesterday continue 
to serve their purpose. 


NEW ITEMS 


On the other hand, those bind- 
eries who find a sizable and profit- 
able volume of business necessary to 
keep their machinery busy and their 
employees contented, have found 
-semselves in this year of 1939 ex- 
ecuting work which, compared to 
that done years ago, is almost revo- 
lutionary in character. 

The unit set idea, which is now 
popular, had its beginnings when a 
manifold binder was faced with an 
unusual order of forms that had to 
be completed on very short notice 
and could not be obtained elsewhere 
in time. He conceived the stunt of 
the individual glued set, interleaved 
with loose one-time carbons. 
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Unknowingly, he started some- 
thing. The typists and stenogra- 
phers liked the idea, as they were 
no longer obliged to handle or finger 
carbon sheets, thereby soiling their 
fingers and the paper work they 
were doing. Its popularity spread 
and purchasing agents were soon 
asking what it was all about. At 
the same time it created business 
which the manifold binder could 
handle better and more economically 
than through any other medium. 


UNIT SET WORK 


The next important step was the 
development of individual glued 
sets, an elaboration of the pioneer 
unit idea mentioned above. These 
forms are known to the trade and to 
buyers under various names. The 
keystone principle, however, is that 
it consists of slitted sheets of paper, 
collated with one-time carbon, so 
that the operator, after typing the 
required data, snaps out the carbon 
from the set, with hardly any effort, 
and disposes of the original and other 
copies, which are automatically sepa- 
rated, as the business procedure of 
the office demands. Slitted perfora- 
tion is conceded to be ideal for this 
type of work. 

The rapid rise of unit set work, 
which in the trade is denominated 
snap-out work, has been greatly 
facilitated by the cooperation of 
manufacturers of perforating equip- 
ment, whose machinery today is the 
answer to the demand by the new 
order of things for efficient produc- 
tion. 

Parenthetically, it might be stated 
that a number of manifold binders 
who have moved with the tide have 
also shown themselves to be fertile 
of ideas involving novelties for the 
business and financial worlds. Typi- 
cal is a binder who has originated a 
series of interest tables, bound in 
hard covers, for banks and other 
institutions. Another manifold bind- 
er has patented a visible memo pad, 
a very handy article for keeping 


Gotham-Ebert Co., New York City 


temporary notes. The writer is also 
aware of several other firms who are 
manufacturing novelties. Many were 
also quick to realize the possibilities 
of profitable business in the over- 
night introduction of social security 
legislation, which requires sheets for 
payroll records and other data. 
These are mostly loose-leaf, are in- 
serted in hard covers, and the sheets 
pen-ruled. 

In fact it is generally conceded 
that social security has proven a 
boon to pen ruling While printed 
forms are still with us, there appears 
to be a renewed interest in the fine 
old craft of pen ruling. 


THE FUTURE 


It is hence obvious that the far- 
seeing manifold binder of today and 
tomorrow must advance far beyond 
the stage of a mere order-taker, or 
be content to turn out the type of 
work done by his ancestors. He 
must be constantly on the lookout 
for the latest developments and be 
ready to meet them. He must be 
keenly aware of the demands of 
modern business and industry, and 
have a comprehensive knowledge of 
present-day office technique and ac- 
counting methods. Those who are 
sticking hunkerously to the past 
aren't feeling so happy; those who 
have faced the situation, and put 
their plants in order are facing the 
future with confidence. 


SEE YOU AT 
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ON THE MEZZANINE 








N Monpay, SEPTEMBER 25 
at 2 p.m. the Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer 


of the United States of America, 
will conduct the inaugural ceremo- 
nies of the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition to be held for two 
successive weeks at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, Lexington Ave. at 46th 
St., N.Y.C. The exercises will be 
simple and impressive. Mr. Giegen- 
gack’s address will open’ officially 
the doors of what is conceded will 
be the greatest exhibition of printing 
and bookbinding equipment and sup- 
plies ever staged in the history of 
the graphic arts industry in 
America. 

At this time the new U. S. 3c post- 
age stamp commemorating the 300th 
anniversary of the introduction of 
printing into Colonial America will 
be dedicated. This event alone will 
be noteworthy for several reasons. 
It is said to be the first time that 
the Federal Government has ever 
issued a postage stamp featuring an 
industry, and it is particularly time- 
ly that the U. S. graphic arts indus- 
try, because of its establishment 
300 years ago in Cambridge, Mass., 
has been selected for this unique 
honor. The first stamps will be avail- 
able on the 25th in N.Y.C. A special 
postal sub-station on the exposition’s 
main floor will sell the stamps. 


STRIDES SINCE 1927 


As for the exhibition itself, the 
tremendous strides made in graphic 
arts equipment and supplies since 
the last exhibition in 1927, also held 
at the Grand Central Palace, will 
be seen all under one roof. Because 
of the high excellence and efficiency 
of American graphic arts machinery 
and supplies, which have won them 
world-wide fame, the exhibition thus 
emerges as an event not only of na- 
tional but of international signifi- 
cance. 

For two weeks N.Y.C. will be the 
Mecca for printing and bookbind- 
ing executives, craftsmen, and other 
creators of the printed and bound 
word from all parts of North Ameri- 
ca, as well as South America and 
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GRAPHIC ARTS SHOW BEGINS 


Attend- 


other sections of the globe. 
ing will be the greatest assembly 


of potential buying power ever 
gathered together in the annals of 
one of America’s most important in- 
dustries. And on active duty will be 
hundreds of expert key representa- 
tives of the manufacturers ready to 
answer any queries, no matter how 
technical. 

On each succeeding day of the 
exposition’s two-weeks’ run the doors 
will open at 1 p.m. and will not close 
until 11 p.m. To give the exhibitors 
time out to prepare for the second 
week, the exposition will not be open 
on Sunday, October 1. A graphic 
arts World’s Fair by itself, repeat 
visits will be necessary to see every- 
thing in the approximately 50,000 
sq. ft. of display space, the manage- 
ment announces. The big “Today 
and Tomorrow” exposition, which 
will demonstrate the amazing prog- 
ress made in graphic arts equipment 
during the last decade, as well as 
its future trends, simply cannot be 
covered adequately in a single visit. 

To enter the magic portals of this 
graphic arts wonder world one must 
possess a “guest certificate,” properly 
filled in with the name, company, and 
title of the holder. In this way the 
exposition management frankly and 
deliberately seeks to narrow down, 
as much as possible, the attendance 
to those actually intent on seeing 
what is in store for them, so that 
exhibitors will find themselves, in 
most cases, face to face with actual 





EXPOSITION FACTS 
IN A NUTSHELL 


OPENS officially Mon- 
day, September 25, at 2 p.m. 
Final day, Saturday October 
7. Closed Sunday, October 1. 

HOURS: 1 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
daily. 

PLACE: Main and mezza- 
nine floors, Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Ave. at 
46th St., Manhattan. 










and potential buyers, keenly aware 
of what the exhibits are all about. 
The certificates, which are not for 
sale, are now being distributed by 
the exposition management, the ex- 
hibitors, and through leading graphic 
arts trade associations. 

At date of writing, the manage- 
ment announces that executives of 
nearly 200 exhibiting concerns are 
busily engaged in final preparations 
for the great event. Action will be 
the exposition’s main theme, since 
at least 75% of the displays will 
feature machinery in motion. 


FOR EFFICIENCY SEEKERS 


“Not only will the great displays 
of the larger exhibitors feature new 
and striking developments in their 
machines and products, but even the 
smallest booths will have plenty to 
offer the plant owner or executive 
on the lookout for ways to improve 
efficiency,” Fred W. Hoch, exposition 
manager, states. “Since the exposi- 
tion is an educational non-profit en- 
terprise, the management was able 
to restrict exhibitors to companies 
which had something interesting and 
valuable to show. Small units of 
space were made available for com- 
panies whose product really deserved 
representation and who would have 
had trouble in financing an elaborate 
display.” 

Some of the exhibitors are plan- 
ning “surprise” showings of new 
equipment. However, advance infor- 
mation obtained by Bs BP concerning 
a number of typical exhibits indi- 
cates their scope. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, will present a compre- 
hensive display of its latest com- 
posing-room and platemaking equip- 
ment. The former will consist of the 
Monotype line of typesetting and 
material-making machines, the Mon- 
otype type-and-rule caster., Giant 
caster, and Monotype-Thompson 
type-caster. The platemaking sec- 
tion of the exhibit will comprise the 
M-H motor focusing camera, ver- 
tical photo-composing machine, high- 
speed negative holder and universal 
register device, universal process 
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@ As B&BP went to press, the following 
firms were listed by the Exposition man- 
agement for booths on the mezzanine: 

Acco Products, Inc.; Allen & Wilson, 
American Evatype Corp., American Press- 
man, American Printer, American Wood 
Type Mig. Co. 

Binders Board Manufacturers, Bingham 
Bros. Co., E. W. Blatchford Company, 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, 
B. H. Bunn Co., Bahnson Co. 

Frank P. Carlson Co., Centre Trucking 
Co., Christensen Machine Co., Cline Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., Colton Press, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Co., Craftsman 
Line-Up Table Corp., Craftint Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., De Vilbiss Co., 
Dexter Folder Co., Duex Engineering 
Products. 

Eastern Manufacturing Co., Eastern 
Roller Manufacturers Group, Economy 
Printers Products Co., Embossograph 
Process Co. 

Federated Metals, Wm. A. Force & Co., 
Fuller Machine Co. 

William Gegenheimer, Inc., Godfrey 
Roller Co., Graphic Arts Monthly. 

Hammond Machinery Builders, Harrigan 
Roller Co., H. H. Heinrich. 
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Inland Printer, Int'l Business Machines 


Corp. 

Kelly Metal Corp., Kidder Press Co. Inc., 
Krug Electric Co. 

Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., Lester & 
Wasley Co., Linotype Parts Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co., Macbeth Day- 
lighting Co., Inc., O. J. Maigne Co., Mar- 
gach Manufacturing Co. 

National Roller Co., New England Editor 
& Printer, Nu-Method Sales Corp. 

Paasche Airbrush Co., Payne & Walsh 
Corp.. PM Publishing Co., Potdevin Ma- 
chine Co., Geo. W. Prentiss & Co., Printing 
Equipment Engineer, Printing Machinery 
Co., Printing News, Printing Trades Blue 
Book. 

Reporter with Postage & Mailbag: Rich 
& McLean, Inc., J. A. Richards Co., Roberts 
Numbering Machine Co., F. P. Rosback Co., 
Rutherford Machinery Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co. 

Taylor Machine Co., Thompson Cabinet 
Co., Thomson-National Press Co., Tomp- 
kins Printing Equipment Co. 

United American Metals Corp. 

B. Verner & Co. 

S. D. Warren Co.; Wood, Nathan & 
Virkus Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


machine, vertical plate-coating ma- 
chine, photo-imposing system, and 
the M-D metal precision camera. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to have a 
large and interesting exhibit at 
which the new Two-in-One Model 33 
Linotype Machine will be shown for 
the first time, and also in operation 
will be several current models of 
Blue Streak Linotypes. 


F. P. Rosback Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., plans to show practi- 
cally the entire Rosback line, includ- 
ing the Rosback Pony rotary per- 
forator, power and foot-power Hi- 
Pro paper drilling and slotting ma- 
chines, single-head stitcher and feed- 
er with multiple stations, and mul- 
tiple punching machines for me- 
chanical binding. 

The Christensen Machine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., will exhibit, besides its 
latest model multiple-head gathering 
and stitching machine for saddle- 
stitching all classes of magazine and 
pamphlet work, an entirely new type 
of paper feeder for use on all types 
of presses and folders. This ma- 
chine is said to embody a radical 
departure from conventional feeder 
design, and the showing at the N. Y. 
exhibit will be its first appearance. 
They are also exhibiting a Christen- 
sen high speed bronzer. All three 
units will be shown as operating 
exhibits. 

One of the main features of the 
display arranged by The Challenge 
Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich., 
will be the complete line of Chal- 
lenge paper drilling machines, in- 
cluding hand-lever, foot-power, and 
hydraulic models. A full range of 
accessories will also be shown, in- 
cluding gauges for index work, at- 
tachments for splitting, slotting, cor- 
nering, and other operations. Other 
features will be the Challenge full 
automatic back-gauge, available as 
an extra on Challenge paper drills; 
the Diamond power paper cutter; 
separate displays showing the posi- 
tive-locking Challenge back-gauge 
mechanism, as well as various start- 
ing and non-repeat safeguards de- 
vised to meet the requirements of 
state safety boards. The exhibit will 
include a number of other Challenge 
aids to efficiency, among them the Kut- 
Lox system, proof presses, ink dis- 
tributors, Sta-Rite newspaper bases, 
iron furniture, and Hi-Speed quoins. 


As the largest single exhibitor at 
the exposition, occupying_7,000 sq. 
ft. on the main floor, American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, N. J., will pre- 
sent a highly dramatized display, 
styled ““The Equipment of Tomorrow 
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Announcement 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES CORPORATION 


has changed its name to 








NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS wc. 
as of September 1, 1939 














In RECENT YEARS, in addition to manufacturing our quality 
adhesives, gums, pastes, and sizings, our company has become an 
important factor in the manufacture and processing of starches 
for foods, confectionery, textiles, and papers, as well as in the pro- 
duction of lacquers, thermoplastics, and similar materials. 





For these reasons we have decided to change our name to 
NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. and will continue to 
manufacture a full line of adhesives as heretofore, operating as 
NATIONAL ADHESIVES DIVISION of NATIONAL STARCH 
PRODUCTS INC. 











We also announce the purchase of PIEL BROTHERS STARCH 
Co. of Indianapolis, which will be operated as a division of 
NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 






Thanks to our many friends for the confidence which has 
made possible our steady growth and expansion. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 
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—Today!” It is an opportunity for 
the printing equipment industry to 
demonstrate unequivocally the con- 
structive contribution which it has 
made to progress in the graphic arts. 
Due to the wide diversity of 
products offered by A.T.F., the ex- 
hibit will be divided into several 
sections. In the Type Division, for 
instance, leading typographic ex- 
perts. are preparing a variety of 
original layouts demonstrating the 
use of A.T.F. type faces, and a 
number of prominent U. S. type de- 
signers will be present in person. 
An animated display will visualize 
the process of type manufacture. 
It is rumored that A.T.F. has a 
surprise up its sleeve in connection 
with its Kelly press line, although no 
official announcement of a new model 
has as yet been made. The complete 
Webendorfer offset line will be 
shown, and there will be a Weben- 
dorfer offset newspaper press and 
the new Kelly “Clipper” operating 
right on the floor, not to mention 
other Kellys in action. It is also 
said that Webendorfer’s New Prod- 
ucts Department has an important 
announcement to make at the exposi- 
tion. A complete offset platemaking 
unit, including all the equipment re- 
quired in an up-to-date offset plant, 
will be open for inspection, while 
visitors who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to see the fabrication of rub- 
ber plates, will be able to see the 
A.T.F. precision rubber plate ma- 
chine in operation. Plates made by 
this complete unit will be used for 
printing on several of the presses. 
Besides these major features, 
A.T.F. will have special displays 
covering the company’s activities in 
the field of education, its engineering 
facilities, and a department devoted 
to the export trade where foreign 
visitors will be received. Another 
rumor is that a handsome piece of 
A.T.F. equipment will be given 
away. The company will provide 
telephone and stenographic facilities, 
as well as convenient conference 
space for visiting executives. A.T.F.’s 
exhibit space is to be decorated 
with modern brilliance of light and 
color according to special plans pre- 
pared by the Display Guild, N.Y.C. 


FOR PRINTERS & BINDERS 


The display of The Chandler & 
Price Co., Cleveland, will involve 
the shipment of a carload of CaP 
equipment. All the company’s power- 
driven machinery will be in oper- 
ation. Shown for the first time will 
be three new Chandler & Price 
units, including two new presses and 
a new cutter. A feature will be a 
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prize contest for naming one of the 
new presses, a suitable reward being 
paid for the most suitable name sug- 
gested. CaP executives say there 
will be no strings attached to the 
contest: any visitor may submit his 
suggestion on a blank provided at the 
booth. 


Among the displays pertaining to 
bookbinding will be the interesting 
exhibit of Latex Fiber Industries, 
Beaver Falls, N. Y., which will com- 
prise a complete line of Lexide 
samples in numerous grades, colors, 
and embossings which are suitable 
for mechanical binding work. There 
will also be a complete range of 
covers showing the use of Lexide 
with the various types of mechanical 
bindings now in use. Literature de- 
scribing the manufacture, use, and 
distinctive properties of the ma- 
terial will be distributed. 


Vandercook §& Sons, Chicago, will 
have on view its representative 
equipment for every proving and 
premakeready requirement. The 
No. 4T Vandercook proving ma- 
chine, which occasioned so much 
comment earlier in the year, will be 
demonstrated, as will the latest speed 
proof presses. Production of fine 
color proofs on the No. 223P Van- 
dercook power proving machine, 
equipped for printing two colors at 
one impression, will be shown. The 
No. 9 Hacker plate gauge and the 
No. 4 Hacker block leveller are 
certain to attract visitors interest- 
ed in premakeready. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


There will be a wealth of educa- 
tional exhibits. Of pertinent inter- 
est to printers who do book work 
will be the exhibit of representative 
bookvertising at the BooxsinpiInG 
& Book Propuction Macazine 
booth, No. 266B, on the mezzanine. 


The exposition management an- 
nounces that 1000 sq. ft. on the 
mezzanine have been allotted to 
Stephen H. Horgan, the dean of 
photoengraving, who will-display his 
priceless collection of photomechani- 
eal prints, and who will be in per- 
sonal charge of the exhibit. “Prob- 
ably never again will the graphic 
arts have such an opportunity to 
meet Mr. Horgan personally and in- 
spect this remarkable collection,” 
the management comments. 


Also staging educational group 
exhibits will be the National Asso- 
ciation of Printing Ink Makers and 
the Eastern Roller Manufacturers. 
The former will occupy about 1200 
sq. ft., in which blown-up murals in 





panels will visualize the use of print- 
ing and lithographic inks. On the 
large back board there will be 
specific objects such as books, maga- 
zines, prints, containers, etc., on 
which inks are used. The associa- 
tion will also run a 4-minute movie, 
which will be in continuous per- 
formance. A booklet on this subject 
of printing and lithographic inks wil] 
be distributed. It is planned to make 
the booth a rendezvous for printing 
ink makers. 

(Lack of space prevents mention 
here again of some of the exhibits 
described in earlier issues.) 


EXPECT 100,000 


At the Fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, held 12 
years ago, 94,000 people were 
clocked through the turnstiles. The 
added attraction this year of the 
N. Y. World’s Fair, plus the un- 
usually large number of conventions 
which the many national graphic 
arts associations have arranged to 
hold in N.Y.C. during the duration 
of the exposition, leads the manage- 
ment to expect that the total attend- 
ance will far surpass that of the pre- 
vious exposition. An attendance of 
100,000 is a conservative estimate, 
according to Mr. Hoch. 

As a nucleus there will be the 
members of the following associa- 
tions, the bulk of whom are planning 
to attend their respective conventions 
and at the same time include the ex- 
position on their “must” list: Inter- 
national Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, United Typothe- 
tae of America, National Printing 
Equipment Association, Book Manu- 
facturers Institute, International 
Printers Supply Salesmen’s Guild, 
National Association of Photo-Litho- 
graphers, Advertising Typographers 
Association of America, Printers 
National Association, International 
Trade Composition Association, Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association, 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives, and Young Executives of 
the Graphic Arts. 

As the visitor enters the Grand 
Central Palace, he will be at once. 
impressed with the striking decora- 
tive scheme designed to provide an 
effective background ‘for the dis- 
plays. Giant murals will depict the 
greatness of the graphic arts in- 
dustry, while huge white signs will 
give statistical proof of its magni- 
tude. Seals of all the states, terri- 
tories, and Canadian provinces, 
draped in flags, will demonstrate the - 
exposition’s wide scope. Walls and 
giant columns will be draped with 
the exposition colors of maroon and 
buff. 
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e 4 NEW CHALLENGE 


A SYMPOSIUM BY LETTERPRESS BOOK PRINTERS ON 


’ RE LETTERPRESS BOOK PRINT- 
A ers ready to take up to- 
morrow’s challenge of lith- 
ographic competition? To queries 
circulated by BsBP, leading book 
printers have shown their aware- 
ness of the situation. Some take 
the challenge seriously; some do not. 
Elbridge W. Palmer, president of 
the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tenn., expresses his own opinions on 
the subject in the following para- 
graphs: 

“To the letterpress book-printing 
industry, already much over-equip- 
ped and suffering from a serious cur- 
tailment in production entirely in- 
dependent of that caused by the 
inroads of offset printing, the ap- 
parent trend toward offset produc- 
tion, especially in the field of juven- 
iles, art books, and elementary text- 
books, this invasion of a hitherto 
almost exclusive field does appear 
as a distinct challenge. 

“Many bookmaking _ establish- 
ments, particularly those offering 
larger and more general facilities, 
have been concerned over this trend 
for several years, recognizing that 
certain titles and series hitherto 
produced by letterpress afford ad- 


mirable subjects for offset produc- 
tion. 


FEW PLANTS EQUIPPED 


“Thus far but very few plants are 
equipped and adequately organized 
for quantity offset book production. 
The number of plants entering the 
field of offset production has been 
limited by the sizable cost involved 
in equipping for such work, coupled 
with a lowering or elimination of 
profit in the letterpress book field 
due to diminished volume, cut-throat 
competition, and steadily advancing 
costs. 

“It appears quite obvious that 
any wholesale introduction of offset 
facilities on the part of present 
letterpress book producers, or 
through the development of new 
offset establishments, would result 
solely in reducing still further the 
available volume of letterpress pro- 
duction on the one hand, and of 
creating increased and _ intensified 
competition in the offset book pro- 
duction field on the other hand. It 
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is likewise apparent that until book 
producers enter the offset production 
field in larger numbers, the present 
level of production costs will not be 
seriously disturbed. 

“Equipping for offset is an ex- 
pensive process if adequate and sat- 
isfactory facilities are to be pro- 
vided for volume production. Added 
to the heavy cost of installation there 
exists the even more serious lack 
of competent trained operators for 
the various types of offset equip- 
ment; likewise, there exists between 
the lithographic and _ letterpress 
branches of organized labor a con- 
troversy as to the jurisdiction under 
which such operators may work. 

“Judging by the experiences of a 
number of publishers and their offset 
book producers, the kinks have not 
all been eliminated either in the 
equipment offered or the processes 
to be followed in offset book pro- 
duction. 

“As one of America’s largest let- 
terpress book producing units, with 
a reputation for progressiveness, we 
are not yet convinced that the time 
is ripe to make the investment which 
we consider necessary for offset pro- 
duction when all the factors are con- 
sidered. Processes other than offset 
and letterpress are likewise making 
a bid for recognition in the book 
field, and common sense dictates 
caution in embarking on expensive 


ventures that may be outmoded over 
night.” 


BOOK PRODUCTION INCREASING 


® AN EASTERN MANUFACTURER 
writes in somewhat different vein: 

“There is no question of there 
being a certain amount of encroach- 
ment from the offset press in cases 
where the editions are large and 
where three or four colors are re- 
quired. But we do not deem this a 
serious inroad as yet, for we must 
also take into consideration that the 
production of books is always in- 
creasing as the country grows — 
which creates more volume for the 
industry. 

“The offset press has no doubt 
revolutionized some of the printing 
business, especially labels and cata- 
logs. We have not felt the effects 
of offset very much so far. We have 

























had experience with some of the 
work received from various book 
printers and they seem to have great 
difficulty with their inks, which o/ten 
do not dry sufficiently to handle in 
the binding of the book. 

“We feel that there is a great deal 
more to be perfected in offset be- 
fore we would consider the competi- 
tion seriously. We are watching it 
from all angles and later may be 
compelled to develop such a depart- 
ment in our plant. However, we 
feel that it is not yet anywhere near 
the point where we should be 
alarmed with our present equip- 
ment. The book manufacturers today 
are so equipped that their manu- 
facturing is done on a production 
basis which is meeting all demands 
from the publishers.” 


A WHOLE NEW FIELD 


@ HERE IS A MORE _ OPTIMISTIC 
view, presented by Bertram Wolff, 
president of H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
Co., N.Y.C.: 

“The possibility of printing books 
by offset opens up a whole new field 
of the book trade. Consequently we 
hold it will not so much compete 
with letterpress printing as it will 
increase the number of useful books 
which can be made at a reasonable 
price and can be sold to an ever 
increasing public. 

“Having worked with offset print- 
ers from the very beginning, and 
having met the special requirements 
of that particular process, we wel- 













® “The cock of the walk, and rightly 
so,” is the epithet applied on another 
page of this issue to relief printing in 
the book field.. But, $170,000,000 a 
year being no chicken feed (see sia- 
tistics), another cock has had its eye 
on the walk during recent years and 
its name is offset lithography. 

Now there are three schools of 
thought among poultry fanciers. One 
school holds that the first cock needn't 
worry, because the feed isn’t particu- 
larly suited to the second. Another 
school declares that the walk is wide 
enough for both cocks to struf on. 
The third school sees all the makings 
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come any process which leads to the 
manufacture of more and better 
books.” 


PRESENT USEFULNESS RESTRICTED 


@ ANOTHER PROMINENT BOOK MANU- 
facturer, also in the East, has this 
to say, after a careful study of 
present-day offset presses: 

“The development of offset is un- 
doubtedly of tremendous importance 
to the book publisher and _ book 
manufacturer. For the latter, how- 
ever, its present useful purpose is, 
in our opinion, somewhat restricted 
and that, unquestionably, is one of 
the reasons why the introduction of 
offset equipment in book plants is 
at the moment debatable. 

“It is not to be denied that some 
books, heretofore printed by letter- 
press, are now being done in offset. 
We refer particularly to those in 
the juvenile field, and those books 
with numerous illustrations in line 
or halftone, where the cost of photo 
engravings and the complication of 
combining antique and coated papers 
in one book, render offset more at- 
tractive from a cost point of view. 
Many miscellaneous jobs which have 
up until recently engaged the use 
of the letterpress printer’s supple- 
mentary equipment are now being 
done in offset: book jackets, some 
illustrations, end-sheets, and cloth 
book covers. In our opinion, how- 
ever, reached after a very careful 
study of the situation, the loss of 
this business alone would not war- 


of an exciting cockfight, a fight to 
the finish. 

Not one observer, though, says 
“poppycock!”, For that reason B&BP 
has assembled these letters from 
executives of the larger plants de- 
voted to book printing by letterpress, 
together with a special article by J. 
W. Rockefeller Jr., one of the coun- 
try’s best-known engineering consult- 
ants, on the comparative economics 
of the two processes as applied to 
book work. And in preceding pages 
an exponent of each process gives 
his views on their respective places 
in the book printing industry of today 
and tomorrow. 
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ENCROACHMENT 


rant the introduction of offset 
equipment. 

“Now then, when it comes to the 
matter of considering offset equip- 
ment for straight book work in one 
color, we find a situation with par- 
ticular reference to cost, which we 
are inclined to believe is in favor 
of present letterpress equipment. A 
careful study of offset press sizes 
which are now obtainable, indicates 
that they were planned with a view 
to their adaptability for commercial 
printing rather than for book work. 
This is particularly true with regard 
to the larger presses. 

“We are informed that certain of 
the offset press manufacturers are 
considering the development of a 
type of equipment which will tend to 
correct this situation. It must not be 
overlooked that with a limited num- 
ber of books which might be printed 
by the offset method, it would hardly 
warrant the investment, from the 
standpoint of a book manufacturer, 
unless he were to step out of his 
present field and be prepared to 
enter into competition for commer- 
cial printing. This opinion is based 
on a survey of the limited use of 
offset in book work as compared 
with the speed and productivity of 
offset equipment. 


THE PLATEMAKING ANGLE 


“Another matter which calls for 
careful consideration is the  in- 
stallation of platemaking equip- 
ment. It is our belief that the 
present trend is toward the forma- 
tion of a separate industry for this 
phase of the business in the very 
near future. Experience in the past 
has proven that printers would pre- 
fer to limit their function to the 
actual printing. This has _ been 
proven in years past with respect 
to photo-engraving and electrotyp- 
ing, and we are inclined to believe 
that offset platemaking will develop 
along similar lines in the future. 

“A matter which is of extreme im- 
portance to the book manufacturer, 
and which must be considered with 
the question of the offset process, 
is the possible introduction of a 
photo-composing machine. We are 
informed that two very large equip- 
ment manufacturers have perhaps 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


made genuine progress along this 
line. This, in our opinion, is the key 
to the future with reference to book 
manufacturers and the introduction 
of offset equipment.” 


A GROWING PROBLEM 


® Tue mippLE west has taken a 
practical view of the whole matter, 
judging by the following reply from 
Charles A. Greathouse, Jr., presi- 
dent of Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 
Printing Co., Indianapolis: 

“The increasing use of offset 
printing in the manufacturing of 
juveniles, adult picture books, and 
elementary textbooks is undoubtedly 
presenting a problem at the present 
time, and I feel it will be more of a 
problem to letterpress book manu- 
facturers in the future. 

“Tf offset printing becomes such 
a factor that we feel it is eating 
into our volume of manufacturing, 
we will of course equip ourselves to 
produce books in this manner. We 
believe, however, that publishers 
receive a more desired effect from 
letterpress than from offset print- 


ing.” 
A BUSINESS IN ITSELF 


@ ONE WELL-KNowN N.Y.C. Book 
printer and binder writes: 

“The printing of books by offset 
has found its place in illustrated 
works, juveniles in color, and simi- 
lar books. I believe offset will hold 
its place there, but I do not think 
it will affect straight book produc- 
tion. And in the case of reprints of 
trade books when printed from type, 
it is cheaper to hold the type than 
to make offset plates. 

“It would be unwise for the let- 
terpress book plant to install offset 
equipment in order to capture addi- 
tional business. These are two dis- 
tinct processes, each a business in 
itself, and the master of one cannot 
think very expertly about the other. 
Moreover, apart from the techni- 
calities involved, the letterpress 
plant that installs offset equipment 
will meet tremendous sales _resist- 
ance from publishers doubting their 
ability to handle the offset camera 
and platemaking apparatus. For it 
is at the latter point that the two 
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processes differ most sharply; press- 
work is the bridge between them. 

“It is not only because of the in- 
vestment in new equipment that the 
letterpress plant owner hesitates be- 
fore installing offset equipment, but 
also because such a step may hasten 
the obsolescence of his letterpress 
equipment.” 


“WE'RE NOT WORRYING” 

© “Wer po nor FEEL that there is 
going to be any particular problem 
so far as elementary textbooks are 
concerned,” writes one large book 
printer. “We understand that sev- 
eral publishers who have done ele- 
mentary textbooks in the offset 
style are somewhat dissatisfied. We 
believe the expense is going to be 
prohibitive. Our understanding is 
that you have to have large quan- 
tities to get comparable prices, and 
on small reprints the cost per book 
is so high as to make it almost pro- 
hibitive. We are not worrying about 
the situation, or making any plans 


whatsoever to meet it. We have 
only had one or two inquiries for 
offset printing. If we are wrong, of 
course we shall have to meet the 
condition as it develops in the future, 
but at present we have no plans. 

“If the publisher starts with the 
artist and gets the proper plates, re- 
sults can be secured by letterpress 
that are so near to offset printing 
that it will take an expert to tell 
the difference.” 


CONCLUSIONS 
© Ir we TAKE the preceding com- 
ments as representing a cross-sec- 
tion of letterpress book printers, we 
may draw certain conclusions: 
While letterpress book printers 
are not worried about any immediate 
encroachment of offset in their field, 
some feel that their own market will 
be narrowed in the near future. On 
the other hand, some believe that 
the general book market, always in- 
creasing, will be further enlarged by 
the greater availability of useful 





books at reasonable prices. 

That offset equipment in its pres- 
ent state is not particularly suited 
to book work is an opinion widely 
shared, but it is obvious that future 
improvements, especially in compo- 
sition and platemaking, are being 
watched with intense interest. 

As far as costs are concerned, 
opinion seems to favor letterpress 
for economical production of the 
majority of today’s books. The la- 
bor situation is regarded with mis- 
givings from two angles: shortage 
of experienced workers and unde- 
cided union jurisdiction in the two 
methods of printing. 

Many agree that offset printing 
has advantages over letterpress for 
certain kinds of books, but hesitate 
to install offset equipment not only 
because of its own expense but be- 
cause it may hasten obsolescence of 
relief printing presses. 

Watchful waiting is the apparent 
slogan of nearly all the contribu- 
tors to this symposium. 


COLLOTYPE in the ficld of BOOKS 


By E. H. HUGO 


1 The Meriden Gravure Company, Meriden, Conn. 





OLLOTYPE printine prays 

a minor but increasingly im- 

portant role in the field of 
bock illustrations. There has been a 
feeling on the part of many publish- 
ers that collotype was not depend- 
able and not suited for book illustra- 
tion formats. Just as this country 
has progressed in book manufacture, 
so has collotype production risen 
to play the part required by fine 
illustrations. 

Collotype book illustrations have 
in their favor a continuous-tone re- 
production with an actual third- 
dimentional effect. This is achieved 
by absence of screen and a real 
deposit of ink on the paper from 
the intaglio of the plate. Rough 
stocks with good tensile strength 
and some surface sizing may be 
used. More and more the book man- 
ufacturers are becoming cognizant 
of the need of unity in books which 
is helped by illustrations on the 
same or matching papers. 

In small quantities, 250 to 2500, 
the price of collotype is comparable 
with good halftone reproductions, 
but more expensive than offset. 
Large editions, and subsequent re- 
printing problems, work against col- 
lotype, for plates do not last and 
it is necessary to begin again, except 
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for the negatives which are kept on 
file. 

A review of the English “50 
Books” show called special atten- 
tion to the judicious use of collo- 
type in the list of awards. Eng- 
lish editions are often smaller than 
our own, but there is more care 
being given to fine printing in this 
country than ever before and collo- 
type should be considered by de- 
signers. Routing-out around illustra- 
tions is achieved with very little 
trouble or extra expense, and where 
a faithful reproduction is required 
collotype is without a peer in the 
field of book illustration processes. 

Some publishers have felt that 
European collotype has been su- 
perior to that produced in the U. S. 
This may have been true several 
years ago, but the statement does 
not apply today. European devel- 
opment of collotype has been great- 
ly retarded due to war conditions 
and to printing expansion along 
other lines. A check of European 
shops convinced us that we had a 
clearer knowledge of the basic re- 
quirements of the process and better 
equipment to control results. 

For collotype must be treated as 
a chemical process, not as a straight- 
line production problem. Starting 


with temperatures, water, emulsions, 
etc., a control is necessary that re- 
quires both ingenuity and a grasp of 
the subject. So far results from 
color work have been fair. European 
color work has been better than our 
own, although there are develop- 
ments under way to equal foreign 
production. Monochrome work, 
which forms the basis of most of 
the process printing, has been de- 
veloped more highly in this country. 

No complete books are being pro- 
duced by collotype. Therefore, let- 
terpress printers may, without fear 
of losing accounts, contact collotype 
printers for illustration inserts. The 
pleasing effect of collotype gives 
printers an extra means of meeting 
customer requirements, and varies 
the monotony of continued use of 
halftones. 

The process was started in France 
about 1855. The name collotype is 
a derivation from the Greek “‘kolla.” 
meaning glue, and “typos,” meaning 
impression. During the years, de- 
velopment work has been under way 
in varying amounts until we have 
now reached a point where accept- 
able results are assured, and a 
pleasing and satisfactory means for 
meeting limited edition illustration 
problems is found in collotype. 
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If you plan to attend 






Be sure to 
pay us a visit! 


Less than 15 minutes away from the Grand Central 






Palace—scene of ‘“‘the greatest of all graphic art 






shows’’—is the home of the famous 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 


BOOKBINDING MATERIALS and 
BOOK LEATHERS 



















Come in and pay us a visit! The latch string is out at all times. Take 
a Lexington Ave. bus (downtown) in front of the Palace—and get off 
at 21st street. You'll be just a short block from our corner. Or take 
the East Side subway (downtown local) at Grand Central Station and 
get off at 23rd street—just two blocks away. 







We'll be delighted to see you—and if you’re interested in seeing 
BRIGHTEN LEAF made, we'll gladly arrange a trip to our plant. 







GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 E. 21st St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 536 So. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Marshall Son & Wheelock, BOSTON 
Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., TORONTO, Canada 
The Sheridan Machinery Co., Ltd.. LONDON, England 


BRIGHTEN LEAF 


“Stamps Every Job a Good Job” 
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THE FIRMS listed below are equipped to 
handle one or more of the sixteen types 4 
mechanical bindings indicated in the — 
Key. They are arranged geographically 
enable printers, publishers, and other nage 
to locate the nearest plant doing the wo 


desired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles 


: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Geo. A. Simonds & Co., 930 H St., N.W., Washington .......... oO 


ILLINOIS 
Amberg File & Index Co., 1400 W. Fulton St., Chicago 
Brock and Rankin, 619 South La Salle St., Chicago .............. Cc 
Cercla, Inc., (Cerflex) Head Office, 231 S. Green St., Chicago. ..CE 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago 
Wilder Index Co., 328 South Jefferson St., Chicago ............ FT 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, 732 W. Van Buren St., Chicago ..W 


INDIANA 
W. B. Conkey Co., 601 Conkey St., Hammond ................ PW 
W. Stanley & Co., 232 Christman Bldg., South Bend 


KENTUCKY 
Transylvania Printing Co., 108 N. Upper St., Lexington 
Standard Printing Co., Inc., 220-230 S. First Street, Louisville . PSW 


MARYLAND 
Moore & Co. Inc., 109-113 South Street, Baltimore ............ OP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore ............... WwW 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Robert Burlen & Son, 30] Congress Street, Boston ............ LO* 
Thomas Groom & Co., 105 State Street, Boston .............. OPW 
Kamket Corporation, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston ........... AKS 


Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter Street, Holyoke.............. AKS 
Springfield Printing & Binding Co., 279 Dwight St., Springfield ..O 
National Library Bindery Co., 27] Park Street, West Springfield. .P 


MICHIGAN 
Burkhardt Co., Burkhardt Bldg, Detroit ................. AKOST 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard Street,. Detroit ............ FLT 


Detroit Mailing & Binding Co., 4855 Fourth Avenue, Detroit..... CE 


Michigan Book Binding Co., 1036 Beaubien Street, Detroit ..... HW* 

Franklin DeKleine Co., 315 North Grand Avenue, Lansing ........ P 
MINNESOTA 

Smead Mfg. Co., 309 Second Street, Hastings ...............6- Ww 





Semeeee ace. 200 Pine Street, St. Lowis .........scccccsccvces cP 
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LETTERPRESS PRINTERS ad 


ITHER one oF TWo REASONS 
E may lead the typographic book 

manufacturer to go into offset 
printing. He may go into this meth- 
od of graphic reproduction because 
he cannot make a profit at letter- 
press printing. He may be operating 
a successful letterpress plant and 
feel that an offset department will 
be a valuable addition. Paradox- 
ically enough, these very two reasons 
can be used with good logic as 
arguments against such a step. The 
chances are about 10 to 1 against 
an unprofitable letterpress business 
being converted into a successful 
offset business. The book manufac- 
turer who is making money by typo- 
graphic printing might better con- 
tinue with a process with which he 
is familiar rather than make an in- 
vestment in a process about which 
he knows nothing. 

Typographic printers in general, 
and book manufacturers in particu- 
lar, should enter into offset printing 
only after due deliberation and after 
a very careful consideration of all 
the factors involved. 

One fact which the book manu- 
facturer should bear in mind when 
contemplating the addition of offset 
presses is, that his platemaking 
equipment will, in all likelihood, be 
a greater consideration than presses 
themselves. In some of the larger 
cities it may be possible for a printer 
to purchase his plates, but in our 
own experience we have never en- 
countered the case where this has 
worked out to his complete satisfac- 
tion. 


PLATEMAKING COSTS 


In the case of one plant the cost 
of platemaking and photo-composing 
runs to $17,784 per annum, while 
the cost of operating four small 
offset presses aggregates but $11,- 
358 per annum. The record kept of 
the number of plates made in the 
composing room of this concern 
shows that during the year 16,610 
plates were made, making the aver- 
age cost per plate, not including 
material, $1.07. In another plant 
the cost of the photo-composing de- 
partment, including camera and 
transfer, but not including art work, 
was $13,873.92 a year. One small 
offset press and two large offset 
presses cost $15,324 per year while 
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one large two-color press cost $21,- 
670 per year. 

It will be seen that the composing 
room cost in this plant is consider- 
ably less than that in the plant men- 
tioned previously and also that the 
cost per press has been spread com- 
siderably thinner. It should be borne 
in mind by the book manufacturer 
considering offset, however, that 
even with a single offset press, he 
is obliged to have a photo-composing 
department which will certainly cost 
a minimum of $10,000 a year and 
that this cost must be entirely ab- 
sorbed by his offset presses. 


2-IN-1 PLANTS 


We frequently have the oppor- 
tunity to make a comparison in cost 
of offset and letterpress being pro- 
duced in the same plant. In one 
such plant a year’s figures showed 
that on all cylinder presses, the 
makeready time was about equal to 
running time, whereas on offset 
presses the makeready time was 
about half the running time. The 
cylinder presses average 1270 im- 
pressions for each running hour, 
while the offset presses average 
2970 impressions for each running 
hour. On the face of it, this com- 
parison would seem to favor offset 
presses. However, in this particular 
case all offset presses had been 
purchased within seven years, while 
some of the typographic presses 
were 30 years old. Again, the type 
of job run on the letterpress equip- 
ment was, in many cases, more diffi- 
cult than that run upon offset equip- 
ment. Numbered jobs, jobs _ in 
which the imprint changed upon the 
press, etc., were included in the 
average of the letterpress equipment. 

In the case of reprints, to be sure, 
economies may be effected through 
the introduction of offset methods, 
especially if the original type has 
been killed or the plates have been 
destroyed. When the type is stand- 
ing, however, we have found that 
on short runs printing may be re- 
produced from this type at a lower 
cost than making offset plates for an 
offset press. Here again the prob- 
lem becomes one of the individual 
plant. The time required for lock- 


ing a 32-page form may vary from 
2.1 hours to 4 hours and, conse- 
quently, the amount of time which 
may be saved by dispensing with 
this operation altogether will vary 
accordingly for different plants. 

Whether or not the book manu- 
facturer is justified in the installa- 
tion of an offset department depends 
very largely upon the conditions 
existing in his own plant. Only an 
individual survey taking into con- 
sideration conditions peculiar to the 
plant in question will produce an 
answer which can be relied upon. 
Such a survey will frequently show 
that money spent on a general over- 
haul of the plant without changing 
the general method of printing will 
do more to produce profits than a 
switch to an unfamiliar method. 

Cost analyses of two paper-cover 
books, both produced by the same 
concern, follows: 


Paper Cover Book 
4300 Copies—192 pp. & cover 





% of 
Total 
Dept. Hrs. Mfg. Cost Cost 
Comp. Makeup 18. $ 54. 9.2 
Lockup 18. 54. 9.2 
Machine Comp. 68. 204. 34.2 
Presswork 
Makeready 15. 45. 7.6 
Run 44. 132. 22.4 
Total 177. 30. 
Folder 108. 21.60 3.7 
Cutter 8. 20. 3.4 
Gathering 108. 13.50 2.3 
Covering 380. 47.50 8.0 
Total $591.60 100% 


® On another page of this issue will 
be found a series of statements by 
leading letterpress book, printers on 
the subject of offset lithography. The 
question they are answering deals 
with the encroachment of the newer 
process in their own field. The eco- 
nomics of the situation are summed 
up in this article written especially 
for B&BP by the well-known engineer. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (class of ‘21), 
the author undertook his first assign- 
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the OFFSET Temptation 


Consulting Printing Engineer, New York, N. Y. 


Paper Cover Boox 
7700 Copies—176 pp. & cover 


%o of 
Total 
Dept. Hrs. Mfg. Cost Cost 
Comp. Makeup 17.6 $52.80 5.9 
Lockup 14.5 43.50 4.9 
Machine Comp. 
Run 120. 360. 40.3 
Presswork 
Makeready 16.5 49.50 5.5 
tun 70.0 210. 23.5 
Total 259.50 29.0 
Folder 17.8 35.60 4.0 
Cutter 10.2 25.50 2.9 
Inserting 12.2 15.25 i 
Gathering 16.0 20. 2.2 
Covering 65.0 81.25 9.1 





Total $893.40 100% 


It will be seen that total press- 
work constitutes 30% and 29% of 
the total manufacturing costs re- 
spectively. Assuming that the ad- 
dition of an offset department would 
result in a reduction of one-third in 
the pressroom costs, the total saving 
on manufacturing cost would amount 
to 10%; and when the cost of stock 
is taken into consideration, this sav- 
ing would drop to perhaps between 
5% and 7%. 

Now it cannot be denied that a 
saving of 5% in manufacturing cost 
is decidedly beneficial. In the case 
of the average book manufacturer, 
this would mean an increase in 
profits of anywhere from 50% to 
100°. However, we have yet to 
encounter a book manufacturing 
plant or, indeed, any plant in the 


ment in the printing industry in 1928. 
He has since handled assignments in 
the printing business in almost every 
state east of the Mississippi and in 
plants whose annual volume varies 
from $100,000 a year to those doing 
several millions annually. For ‘sev- 
eral years he was secretary of the 
Printing Industry Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Mr, Rockefeller, in other 
words, is well acquainted with the 
Problem he analyzes on these pages. 
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graphic arts field, in which a saving 
of at least this magnitude could not 
be effected through changes made 
in methods of production without 
the need to invest the capital re- 
quired by installation of offset 
equipment. 


A PLACE FOR BOTH 


The following table gives a com- 
parison in wage cost per thousand 
impressions or thousand ems, before 
and after such a general overhaul 
was made in a letterpress plant. It 
will be seen that the savings ef- 
fected would justify the investment 
which would have to be made in 
the case of adding offset equipment. 
In this particular case, however, 
the total outlay for new equipment 
did not exceed $500. 


Wace Cost Per THovsanp 


Before Sav- % Sav- 

Dept. Overhaul After ings ings 
Mono. Keyboard $40 $.22 $18 45% 
Job Press 69 48 .21 30% 
Cylinder Press 198 137 61 31% 


There is no question but what 
there is a place in our industry for 
both offset and letterpress printing. 
In some instances we have recom- 
mended the. addition of offset equip- 
ment and a decidedly profitable de- 
partment resulted. In other cases, 
in which it was thought by the owner 
that offset was the only answer to 
the price problem, we have recom- 
mended changes in methods and 
equipment which permitted the 
letterpress printer to take work in 
competition with offset houses and 
make a net profit of 15% on this 
work. The book manufacturer who 
contemplates addition of offset 
equipment should think over very 
carefully the following points: 

1. The product of the 
processes are visibly different. 

2. A fair comparison cannot be 
made between antiquated letterpress 
and up-to-date offset, nor can it be 
made between actual letterpress con- 
ditions and ideal offset conditions. 

3. There are typographic methods 
of reproduction which on long press 
runs compare very favorably with 
offset for economy of production. 


two 


4. Offset presses require the ad- 
dition of a platemaking department. 
Ordinarily, the smallest offset de- 
partment which can be made to pay 
requires at least two large offset 
presses to keep the platemaking de- 
partment busy. 

5. Reproduction by offset requires 
an entirely different technique and 
either new operatives skilled in such 
technique or the training of old 
operatives in this technique. In 
either case, the book manufacturer 
is gambling with an unknown. 

6. It may be possible by adher- 
ing to typographic methods, but by 
streamlining the plant and _ intro- 
ducing production efficiencies, to 
make the same savings which would 
be brought about by offset printing 
but on a considerably smaller out- 
lay of capital. 


“Litho Media” Glorifies 
Lithographed Products 


A cloth-bound, red- and gold-stamped 
book of the generous dimension of 11” 
x 15” was released last month to demon- 
strate “the selling power of lithog- 
raphy”. The story is told in 200 pages 
of articles, printed in 2 columns with 
red rules, and a great number of actual 
lithographed specimens. Selling at $15 a 
copy, “Litho Media” is the most com- 
prehensive and most magnificently illus- 
trated work of its kind ever issued. 

Besides technical articles, there are 
articles on nearly 50 distinct ways in 
which lithography is used today. Of 
special interest to book producers will 
be an article by George E. Loder (Na- 
tional Process Co.) on “The Lithograph- 
ing of Books”, and one on “Lithographed 
Book Jackets”. Mr. Loder traces the 
history of his subject, listing 10 classes 
of books for which lithography is em- 
ployed, and citing the value of reading 
BaBP for those seeking publishers’ busi- 
ness. His article is illustrated by two 
tipped-on pages from a Dutton juvenile 
printed in full color. 


Graphic Arts Laboratory 
For State Teachers College 


One of the features of the new $200,- 
000 Industrial Arts Bldg., recently 
opened at State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., is a graphic arts laboratory, 
which includes new and complete equip- 
ment. Instruction is offered in book- 
binding, book design, papermaking, lino- 
leum and wood cutting, silk-screen print- 
ing, and etching. 
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ELLING Books By coIN-vEND- 
S ing machines is the latest book 

merchandising wrinkle. The 
printed products are the Little Blue 
Books, published by the Haldeman- 
Julius Co., Girard, Kan. The 
sponsor of the idea is Automatic 
Libraries, division of the O. D. 
Jennings Co., 4309 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. 

Until recently the Little Blue 
Books have been sold mainly by 
mail, and more than 200,000,000 
have been distributed through the 
U. S. Post Office. Eighteen months 
ago the Jennings Co. began experi- 
menting with a coin-vending machine 
which would offer Little Blue 
Books to consumers with a bookish 
bent, instead of the usual fare of 
chewing gum, cigarettes, candy bars, 
and the like. 


Recently ten test machines were 





















































































































































































































































@ Nearly 600 Little Blue Books can be 
held by this “Automatic Library,” display- 
ing 18 titles. Orders have been placed for 
half a million books. 
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eaching Tigger Markets Ua 
SLOT MACHINES 


placed in several key cities, and the 
results were pleasantly surprising, 


the publisher states. One was sta- 
tioned in the subway station at 34th 
St. and Sixth Ave., N.Y.C., directly 
near Macy’s, one of the : world’s 
largest department stores, and in 
four days sold $35 worth of the 
Little Blue Books. Inasmuch as 
executives in the coin vending ma- 
chine world figure that any machine 
which grosses $1 daily is doing very 
well as a producer, the record hung 
up by this particular machine pro- 
vided considerable discussion in the 
coin vending machine industry, ac- 
cording to E. MHaldeman-Julius, 
president, who informs BsBP: 

“Other test machines were placed 
in St. Louis where one device in the 
Lambert Airport showed daily sales 
of $2.75. In the Greyhound bus sta- 
tion sales amounted to $2.40 per 
day. The smallest return was $1; 
this was in a minor drug store loca- 
tion in Chicago. 

“Since the tests show that there 
is public acceptance for this book 
publishing enterprise, it is reported 
by the Jennings Co. that mass pro- 
duction will begin shortly with an 
output of 100 machines per day. 
According to this company, 10,000 
units can be placed in first-class lo- 
cations in large population centers.” 


LARGE-SCALE SELLING 


Already orders for 500,000 Little 
Blue Books to be placed in the 
vending machines have been re- 
ceived, according to Mr. Haldeman- 
Julius, who expresses the opinion 
that this method of merchandising 
books shows “great promise and that 
it is possible the near future may 
see something of a revolution in the 
methods of book distributing.’ This 
is the first time in history that any 
large-scale attempt has been made 
to sell books by means of vending 
machines, he told Bs BP. He empha- 
sized that his only interest in the 
machines was his role as supplier 
of the books and that their distri- 
bution and servicing is controlled 
by Automatic Libraries. 





“I believe it is entirely possible 
for us to adapt our unit to vending 
other sizes of hard-covered books 
without making a great deal of 
change,’ R. Greenbaum, Automatic 
Libraries’ director of sales, informs 
BsBP. “Our factory and engineers 
are capable of producing equipment 
which can and will vend anything 
providing we have the specifications 
and the quantity desired. We believe 
this method of distributing inexpen- 
sive reading matter is an ideal way 
not only of supplying the book-lov- 
ing public with good reading ma- 
terial, but also of making the opera- 
tor of such equipment a substantial 
profit.” 


NOW A REALITY 


Under the caption, “Why Wasn't 
It Done Before?” The Coin Ma- 
chine Journal, Chicago, the world’s 
leading authority on coin operated 
machines, has described the idea 
launched by Automatic Libraries as 
a venture which so far has “dem- 
onstrated that the one remaining 
field of development for coin ma- 
chine operations is now a reality. 

“How it was overlooked all these 
years, in the face of such a world— 
wide demand and dependable pro- 
duction facilities, is a question sea- 
soned coin machine men are begin- 
ning to ask.” 





Survey of U. S. Graphic Arts 
Published in Switzerland 


Americans who read German and who 
are interested in a Central European’s 
reactions to modern American graphic 
arts practice, machinery, and methods, 
especially from the mass production 
angle, will find excellent fare in “Der 
Fortschritt im Druckgewerbe” by Kurt 
Hildesheimer, published by the Swiss 
Gutenberg Museum, Berne, Switzerland. 
Mr. Hildesheimer appears to have stud- 
ied every phase of printing and book- 
binding, including mechanical binding, in 
his survey of the American graphic arts 
world, and reports his findings in detail. 
The 175-page paper-bound book is ob- 
tainable from Buechler & Co., Marien- 
strasse 8, Berne; price 3 francs. 
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DID YOU GET YOURS ? 


$s The “IMstvt” STORY 


We have developed a new permanently flexible glue at a 
price unheard of for this grade. It is known as Star-A. 


Books made from this glue will stand a great deal of rough 
handling without a sign of a break. 


Star Clearwhite Casing-in Paste is perfectly balanced. No 
water should be added for machine work. For hand work a 
reasonable amount can be added. 


Write to any of our factories for folders, and further informa- 


tion. a 
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“HINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY rete oe 


UND es 1849 Gentlemen: 


We would appreciate receiving a copy of “The In- 
( s “ee Pion 1 of Ki Wp nad td. htt a j side Story on Book Binders’ Glues.” 
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S21 CHERRY STREET 
& EMERALD 6 E. HAGERT STS. 131 COLVIN STREET 
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YEAR oF HARD WORK BY 
A officers and committee mem- 

bers will reach its fruition in 
N.Y.C. early next month at the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute Sev- 
enth Annual Convention. While final 
details of the program are not ready 
as BaBP goes to press, a tentative 
schedule indicates that the Perro- 
quet Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria 
will witness a very busy three days. 
If conventioneers are able to ignore 
the rival attractions of the World’s 
Fair and the concurrent Graphic 
Arts Exposition, they will themselves 
be participating in the following ac- 
tivities or listening to the important 
talks listed below: 

After the directors’ meeting on 
Thursday morning, October 5, a 
private luncheon will be held for 
members in the aforementioned Per- 
roquet Suite. Early in the after- 


noon the first open session will take 
place and will be the occasion for 
the reports of President Donald C. 
Brock (Brock & Rankin) and other 


committee 


officers and of various 





















































Lien Not a Lien, Operating 
On Copyrighted Material 


Some book manufacturers are 
clearing out bad accounts and re- 
quiring customers to remove 
books, bound or unbound, unless 
storage is paid, the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute reminds its 
members in a_ recent bulletin. 
While the manufacturers have a 
lien on plates, materials, or books 
(bound or unbound) in their pos- 
session for the amount of work 
performed by them, the question 
arises as to the effectiveness of 
such liens as regards copyrighted 
material, B. M. I. cautions. 

Answering the question: “When 
is a lien not a lien?” the associa- 
tion answers: “When it operates 
on copyrighted material,” explain- 
ing that “it must be borne in mind 
that court interpretations of the 
copyright statute specifically pro- 
vide that the protection of copy- 
right is distinct from property in 
the material object copyrighted.” 
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B. M. I. CONVENTION 


chairmen, including the nominating 
committee. The final revised Stand- 
ard Minimum Specifications for 
Textbooks will be submitted for 
members’ approval, granted which 
they will be officially promulgated. 
Thursday evening will be devoted to 
informal discussions. 


At the second regular session on 
Friday morning the members will 
hear a speaker from the Federal 
Trade Commission on Trade Prac- 
tice Rules, and one from the Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, on “Government’s Role 
in Education.”’ Both talks will relate 
closely to the business of book 
manufacturing. 


LEGISLATION DISCUSSIONS 


Following the members’ luncheon 
on Friday, the third convention ses- 
sion will include two talks on copy- 
right legislation with special refer- 
ence to the protective manufactur- 
ing clause. The speakers will pre- 
sent opposed views on a subject that 
seriously affects the industry, in 
order that B.M.I. members may form 
their own opinions. Other legislation 
relating to book manufacture, the 
labor situation, tariff, etc., will also 
be discussed at this session. The 
Research Associate’s report will be 
presented, and a summary of the 
cost-accounting survey will be read 
and acted upon. The revised Manual 
of Style is likewise scheduled to 
come up for approval at this session. 


The annual banquet of members 
on Friday evening will be honored 
by the presence of Public Printer 
A. E. Giegengack as guest speaker, 
and General Counsel J. Raymond 
Tiffany also promises some special 
entertainment. 


Besides President Brock, the fol- 
lowing officers have served during 
1938-39: vice-presidents, E. W. 
Palmer (Kingsport Press) and 
George J. Wilhelm (Country Life 
Press); treasurer, Bertram Wolff 
(H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co.); secre- 
tary, A. G. Watson. Mr. Brock is 
also president of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America, whose 
Twentieth Annual Convention will 







be held jointly with that of the 
B.M.I. 

Because of the many important go- 
ings-on in N.Y.C. this year, a ree- 
ord attendance is confidently ex- 
pected by Institute headquarters. 


Minimum Textbook Specifications 
Near Official Promulgation 


Printed copies of the proposed Mini- 
mum Standard Specifications for Text- 
books, containing the latest revisions 
made in conferences with state textbook 
commissioners, have been distributed io 
the members of the B. M. I. Textbook 
Committee, which is composed of E. W. 
Palmer (Kingsport Press), chairman; A. 
H. Nelson (Macmillan Co.), W. H. Gree- 
ley (Ginn & Co.), Richard Mayo-Smith 
(Plimpton Press), N. R. Johnston (in- 
ternational Text»ook Press), Henry P. 
Conkey (W. B. Conkey & Co.), and J. 
Raymond Tiffany ex officio. 

Besides Mr. Nelson and other test- 
book publishing advisers, representatives 
of The Holliston Mills, The Keratol Co., 
and International Paper Co. have as- 
sisted the committee in its work on the 
specifications. Any further suggestions 
made by the committee will be con- 
sidered along with the printed text at 
the time of its submission to the B. M. I. 
convention next month. When finally 
approved by the Institute, the specifica- 
tions will be promulgated as Official 
Minimum Standards and suggested to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
Commercial Standards for textbook 
manufacture. 

As soon as approved, the full text will 
be published in BsBP. 


B.M.I. Protests Lowering 
Of Belgian Book Tariffs 


Through J. Raymond Tiffany, general 
counsel, the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute has protested to the State Depart- 
ment against any lowering of the present 
tariff on books, bound or unbound, which 
might result from the new ‘trade agree- 
ment which the U. S. will start negotiat- 
ing with Belgium this month. 

Mr. Tiffany has sent a letter to all 
book manufacturers calling attention to 
the important fact that the closing date 
for the submission of briefs and appli- 
cations regarding possible changes in the 
import clauses in the new trade agree- 
ment is September 16.| Public hearings 
will be opened October 2 for all those 
who have asked for the right to be heard. 
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It is exceedingly gratifying to us to 


announce that we now represent 


CHANDLER & PRICE 


Dr afer Caliois and Painting DPeesses 
for lhe Book tinding Sndusloy 


We shall be glad to send you complete 
information on Chandler & Price equip- 
ment designed especially for the bindery 
industry and to work with you at all times 
in explaining how this equipment meets 


your particular needs. 


EC. FULLER C0. 


NEW YORK—28 Reade Street 
CHICAGO—720 S. Dearborn Street 
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LEIMAN BROS. 
PATENTED ROTARY 


VACUUM 
PUMPS 


ALSO FOR BLOWING 


THE WINGS SCOOP UP 
THE AIR 


Wing and cylinder surfaces become hard 
and glassy. insuring a perfect fit and 
positive pressure or vacuum. No compo 
sition tips to require renewal frequently, 


Air from cylinder through by-pass in OUTLET 
cylinder head enters this slot on its threaded for 
way to the outlet above.No opening in iron pipe. 
curved inner surfece of cylinder means 
quiet operation. 


Mm 


Enclosed stud in piston holds 
wing close to cylinder at top, 
preventing loss of sir pressure 
or vacuum. 

Air coming in at inlet 


Here you have the pump that “TAKES UP 
ITS OWN WEAR” and which will continue 


in your service for a long period of years as 
it has been doing as standard equipment 
on so many machines in the printing, bind- 
ing, packaging and paper industries for 50 
years. 


For use with vacuum printing frames, paper 
feeders, cartoning and packaging machines; 
for all sorts of machines in the printing, 
binding and paper industries. 


You see Leiman Bros. Patented Rotary 
Vacuum Pumps on most of the real classy 
machines used in all automatic operations 
on paper and paper composition materials 
as well as a great many other devices of 
every nature. , 
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et side comes through 
this slot into 
cylinder head by- 
pass and thence 

into the cylinder. 


inner surface 
of cylinder 
means quiet 


, operation. 


INLET 

threaded —— 
for standard 
iron pipe. 


No compositio 
tips to require 
renewel frequently. 


Wing kept in constant 
contect with cylinder 
by centrifugal force. 


Wing and cylinder 
surface become 

hard and glessy- 
like, insuring 

@ perfect fit 

end positive pressure 
or vacuum. 


The easy-action 
hinge enables wing 


Compensating by the action 


of centrifugal force. 
Big sir space resulting 


from small piston end 
curved wings. 


MN GET THE! FREE INFORMATION iii nih QMMiQiii 


LEIMAN BROS. 


23 WALKER STREET 


NEW YORK 
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S ANNOUNCED HERE LAST 
At: the Fifth Annual Con- 

vention of the Library Bind- 
ing Institute will be held September 
15-16 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
N.Y.C. So strong has been the in- 
terest expressed by librarians in the 
convention that more time is to be 
devoted to the Joint Session than 
in previous years. 

The Joint Session will open on 
Friday morning, September 15, with 
a series of papers relating to the 
general subject of book conservation. 
This will be followed by a Joint 
Luncheon. The Joint Session will 
then be continued in the form of a 
Round Table meeting at which the 
speakers will present papers on a 
variety of practical phases of the 
buying of binding and the super- 
vision of binding departments. A 
number of leading librarians, repre- 
senting college and public libraries 
of various sizes in the eastern states, 
are scheduled to speak. A prominent 
library trustee is also on the pro- 
gram. The annual report of Execu- 
tive Director Pelham Barr will be 
presented at the morning session. 

The topics to be taken up at the 
Joint Session will include the rela- 
tion of book conservation to library 
service, administrative problems 
connected with binding supervision, 
economy in stock maintenance, the 
use of the A.L.A. and L.B.I. Speci- 
fications, and the services of the 
Joint Committee of A. L. A. and 
L.B.I. Informal discussion and a 
question-and-answer period will 
close the session. 

For the benefit of those librarians 
who have not yet seen it, there will 
be a showing of the Joint Commit- 
tee’s film, “Long Live the Book!” 

The convention will include the 
annual technical and management 
sessions for members on Saturday, 
September 16. At the former, con- 
sideration will be given to the re- 
vised. Specifications in the light of 
the experience of the past year. 
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Jad Pennsylvania, Y] Y C 


There will also be a review of ex- 


perience with the Standards for 
Pre-Library-Binding which were 
first voluntarily adopted by L.B.I. 
members at the last convention and 
which were then approved by the 
Joint Committee, the A. L. A. 
Book Buying Committee, and the 
Council of A.L.A. 

This technical session, as a regu- 
lar feature of L.B.I. convention, is 
an item of L.B.I.’s part of the co- 
operative program with A.L.A. As 
explained by Mr. Barr, it is one of 
the media through which L.B.I. ful- 
fills its part of the agreement where- 
by it does everything possible to 
insure the use of the Specifications 
by its members and to improve the 
general level of binding quality. 
The session will provide oppor- 
tunities for interchange of practical 
ideas for overcoming operating dif- 
ficulties and for discussion of the 
latest methods and materials. From 
this program of education of mem- 
bers, even the smallest and most re- 
mote bindery can learn how to de- 
velop its standards of workmanship. 


RISING LABOR COSTS 


The problem of rising labor costs 
for good quality binding will be 
given particular attention at the 
management session. The minimum 
wage rate under the federal wages- 
and-hours law will still not be as 
high next month as the minimum to 
which L.B.I. members have pledged 
themselves, but the required decrease 
in the standard work-week will re- 
sult in a substantial increase in over- 
time pay. 

Those binders who accept the law 
as applicable to them will have to 
pay 50% more for work performed 
in overtime. In accordance with the 
Joint Committee’s suggestions on 
the subject, it is expected that the 
L.B.I. will work out practical means 
whereby its members can cooperate 
with their library customers in regu- 
larizing the flow of work into the 





bindery and minimizing the neces- 
sity for overtime work. 

Will Ransom, secretary of the 
Printing Anniversary Committee, 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
is slated to speak at the Friday 
luncheon on how the library binder 
may participate in next year’s cele- 
brations. 

Cornelius Wagenvoord (Wagen- 
voord & Co., Lansing, Mich.) is 
president of the L.B.I. Other offi- 
cers during 1938-39 were Charles 
L. Elliott (Baltimore), vice-presi- 
dent, and Morris Dess (Dess & 
Talan, N.Y.C.), treasurer. 


L. B. I. Starts Research on 


Mold or Mildew in Books 


The Library Binding Institute, through 
its research associate, has initiated a 
chemical investigation into the fungus 
growths which cause mildew and _ its 
consequent damage to library material. 
The research is along two lines: One is 
the possible finding of some chemical 
and a method of applying it in the 
bindery during or after the binding of a 
volume so that mildew formation will 
be prevented. The other possibility is 
devising some treatment which can be 
given in the library to destroy mildew 
growth without danger to the books. 

Libraries which are troubled by the 
development of mold or mildew in books, 
especially during warm and_ humid 
weather, have been invited to cooperate 
in the elimination of this problem. Al- 
though libraries in the southern states 
are most likely to find mildew conditions, 
the L. B. I. reports that they are also 
prevalent in other parts of the country, 
depending on such factors as construc- 
tion of building and location of stacks, 
es well as on the weather. 

It has been suggested that librarians 
who are interested should send the In- 
stitute information about their particu- 
lar problems and, if possible, a volume 
which is infested with mildew. This 
would be examined microscopically to 
determine the type of fungus involved. 
Study of the different fungi -is necessary 
in order to decide whether different 
treatments would be required for dif- 
ferent types. 
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By A. J. AMMON 


NCE upon a TIME IT was 

thought sufficient to pre- 

pare financial statements 
annually. It is possible that this view 
is still held by many, but the ma- 
jority of progressive managements 
today realize: 

1) that an annual statement, par- 
ticularly the profit and loss section, 
has little more than a_ historical 
value, and 

2) that if a business is to be 
managed intelligently, statements 
must be prepared for a much shorter 
interval. 


INCOMPLETE STATEMENTS 


The narrowing of profit margins 
during the last decade forced man- 
agements to seek the valuable aid 
obtainable from frequent statements. 
But many managements, although in- 
sisting on more frequent statements, 
have in the past rested content with 
statements which, because of their 
incompleteness, do not render service 
to the fullest degree possible. Such 
are those prepared in the frame of 
mind that “they are only interim 
statements” and, therefore, of less 
importance than the annual or semi- 
annual statement. 

Then, too, statements are some- 
times prepared without the use of a 
complete inventory as of closing of 
the last day included in the state- 
, ment. Justification for this is some- 
times sought in the defence that 
such an inventory cannot be pre- 
pared because of impracticability or 
“excessive cost.” It is also argued 


subsidiary schedules for each. 


Q. How often should they be made, and on what facts should they be 


based? 


A. That's a more complicated question, and in this article the cost-ac- 
counting expert of one of the largest book plants gives his answers. 

Mr. Ammon also explains the answer to another important question: “Of 
what use are financial statements to the book manufacturer?” 
an associate member of the N. Y. State Society of Certified Public Accountants 
and of The National Association of Cost Accountants, and is enrolled as an 
agent authorized to practice before the U. S. Treasury Department. 
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Q. What does a financial statement consist of? 
A. That's easy. A financial statement consists of two parts: (1) the bal- 
ance sheet and (2) the statement of income, profit, and loss, together with 


<3 Bool Manufacturers 


that the interim statements are of 
real value without a complete in- 
ventory. This is true, but it must be 
admitted that the use of a closing 
inventory very greatly enhances the 
value of the financial statements, 
particularly, as will be shown later, 
in the book manufacturing industry. 


HOW FREQUENTLY? 


In returning to the question of 
how frequently statements should 
be prepared, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the book manu- 
facturing business. It consists of 
having equipment facilities and the 
type of organization of such a na- 
ture as to be constantly ready and 
able to meet the requirements of 
the customers of the manufacturer. 
Generally, the book manufacturer 
does not manufacture for his own 
account and stock, but only on or- 
ders from his customers. The book 
manufacturer’s profit is not the ordi- 
nary manufacturer’s profit in the 
usual sense of being based on manu- 
facturing for his own stock for sale 
on orders received either during the 
period of manufacture or subse- 
quently. Besides, in book manufac- 
turing there is no clearly defined 
season at the end of which the plant 
can be shut down for a period. 

Book manufacturing comprises 
many different operations. The time 
consumed and the cost of each of 
these are affected by many factors 
on each order manufactured. Errors 
in estimating costs, or other errors 
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of judgment resulting in substantial 
losses, can be made in quoting prices, 
The productiveness of the working 
force may suffer from any one or 
more of many causes. From time 
to time extra payroll costs for over- 
time may be necessitated, some of 
which may not be recovered by means 
of charges to customers. 

Profits or losses may result from 
sudden changes in market prices of 
materials and for which no _pro- 
vision may have been made in con- 
tracts with customers. Jobs of un- 
usual nature and the operation of 
extra shifts for a greater or less 
than average number of days may 
have an effect on net profits. Some 
summary accounting statement is 
necessary to resolve all these ef- 
fects into one net result. 

Because the book manufacturing 
industry has these special condi- 
tions, it is necessary to have financial 
statements prepared at frequent in- 
tervals and in complete form in or- 
der (among other purposes) to serve 
as a current check on whether costs 
are being recovered in prices and 
volume. 


STATEMENTS REFLECT POLICIES 


Financial statements made at fre- 
quent intervals, even when based on 
a complete closing inventory, will 
not tell the entire story, but they 
play an important and pivotal part 
in the telling. These statements car 
be used as a highly useful aid and 
control-instrument by the manage- 
ment provided they are intelligently 
prepared and intelligently interpre- 
ted. Attempting to operate in this 
type of industry without frequent 
and complete statements is as risky 
as attempting to navigate a craft 
at sea without taking frequent and 
regular bearings. The effects of 
managerial policies: are reflected in 
these statements. What management: 
can be so wise as to be able to dis- 
pense with information which tests 
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BINDERY GLUERS 


SAVE 30% TIME — MATERIALS 
WHEN MAKING 
PASS BOOKS - CHECK BOOKS - ALBUMS 
LOOSELEAF DEVICES - SAMPLE CARDS 
- SPECIAL COVERS - 


Potdevin Bindery Gluers will 
actually save up to 30% gluing 
time when gluing paper, 
leather, canvas, Holland, fabri- . 
koid, cardboard, or any other , 
of the many materials used in | 
binding. 
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the soundness of policies adopted 
and major decisions made? 

The ideal statement of profit and 
loss in this industry might pos- 
sibly be a daily statement or a week- 
ly one. Some concerns in other in- 
dustries have adopted a practice of 
preparing statements for each of 
thirteen four-week periods in the 


year on the ground that it is sounder 


to compare uniform periods of four 
weeks than monthly periods of vary- 
ing number of days. Aside from 
other possible objections is the prac- 
tical difficulty of adopting that pro- 
cedure in this industry. 


MONTHLY STATEMENT NECESSARY 


At the other extreme are annual 
or semiannual statements. These 
will probably be admitted by most 
to have only a minimum value, prin- 
cipally historical. Who, in inter- 
preting annual or semiannual state- 
ments, can recall the many factors, 
policies, and occurrences which con- 
tributed to produce the net results? 
Statements for quarter-years are al- 
most as fully open to this objection. 
In our opinion monthly statements 
are necessary and are practical to 
prepare, but they should be made as 
complete as possible and_ should 
definitely include a complete closing 
inventory. 

This requirement of a complete 
closing inventory for each month’s 
statement is regarded in some quar- 
ters as an insurmountable obstacle. 
It is presented as the main objection 
to complete monthly statements on 
the claim that a reasonably accurate 
monthly inventory is too costly (in 
clerical labor) to prepare, and that 
to obtain it a complete, detailed job- 
cost system must be maintained. 


MONTHLY INVENTORY NOT COSTLY 


Our experience disproves both 
these claims. We have found that a 
complete monthly inventory is not 
costly to prepare and that its prepa- 
ration does not require the operation 
of a complete individual job-cost 
system. 

The use of a complete closing in- 
ventory for each monthly statement 
makes it possible to determine, as 
closely as is possible by modern ac- 
counting, the “actual” profit or loss 
for the month. Without such an in- 
ventory it is impossible to determine 
“accurately” the net profit or loss 
for the month. Losses may be ac- 
cumulating month by month but this 
condition will not be revealed if a 
complete inventory is not used in 
the preparation of the monthly state- 
ments. 
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TRADE TOPICS 





Carolina Ruling & Binding 
Now Operating in New Plant 


Carolina Ruling & Binding Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., formerly at 1012 Eliza- 
beth Ave., is now operating in its new 
plant at 122 W. Bland St. Floor space 
has been increased 6000 sq. ft., and new 
equipment includes a 3-beam ruling ma- 
chine with automatic feeder. There are 
at present 20 employees. 

J. R. Madagan is president-manager, 
and R. E. McLeod is secretary-treasurer. 
The company, organized in 1924, spe- 
cializes in edition, loose-leaf, and me- 
chanical binding (Plastic), blankbooks, 
and paper ruling exclusively for the 
trade in the two Carolinas. In recent 
years loose-leaf work has reached a con- 
siderable volume. 


Arthur W. Little Rejoins 


J. J. Little & Ives Co. 


Arthur W. Little Jr., long associated 
with book manufacturing, newspapers, 
and magazine work, has rejoined the J. 
J. Little & Ives Co., the N. Y. C., book 
manufacturers, of which his father, Col. 
Arthur W. Little, is sole owner. Little 
Jr. spent his bookmaking apprenticeship 
in the Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tenn., when that company was managed 
by J. J. Little & Co. One day some 
years ago he left the sales department 
of J. J. Little & Ives to venture forth 
into the outer world to seek adventure 
by door-to-door bookselling, and to en- 
gage in writing and editing. 


F. Enderlin & Son, Newark, 
In New Downtown Plant 


After 40 years at 224 Market St. 
Newark, N. J., F. Enderlin & Son, book- 
binders, has moved to more spacious 
quarters on the top floor at 71 Clinton 
St. In an attractive folder, announcing 
its removal, the concern features the 
fact that for more than 60 years it has 
offered a varied binding service, and in- 
cludes a map of downtown Newark 
showing the exact location of the new 
plant. Services listed in the folder in- 
clude pamphlet binding, blankbooks, per- 
forating, calendars, numbering, collat- 
ing, punching, stitching, padding, and 
folding. 


New Tauber-Tube Licensees; 
“Supra” Variation Described 
Tauber-Tube News, the monthly house 
organ issued by Tauber-Tube, 238 Wil- 
liam St., N. Y. C., points out a new 
variation of the Supra style of Tauber- 
Tube binding. As a substitute for the 
formerly glued backbone, they suggest 





that flat wire stitches be used on the 
Supra binding, Where metal stitches 
are undesirable, sewing corresponding to 
the color of the cover may be used. “In 
this way,” the firm states, “the price is 
lowered considerably, but the book re- 
tains its attractiveness and utility.” 

Tauber-Tube has added the following 
mechanical binding licensees: Wakefield 
San Antonio, Tex.; and Watkins 
Park Co., Spokane, Wash.; Clegg Co., 
Printery, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Pamphlet Binding Operations 
Latest Graphic Arts Film Unit 


The film “Pamphlet Binding,” the 
latest unit in the series of colored mo- 
tion picture films taken by the N. Y. 
Young Printing Executives’ Club of the 
N. Y. Employing Printers Association 
and collectively known as “The Material 
Side of Printing,” has been completed 
and is now being titled by O. K. Eden, 
secretary of the club. The films taken 
by the club have been sponsored by the 
N. Y. E. P. A., and arrangements are now 
being worked out for their showing for 
various educational purposes. 

Films already taken cover edition 
binding, paper, foundry type, electro- 
typing, photo-engraving, the erection 
and assembly of presses, ink, and rollers. 
The edition binding scenes were taken 
at the plant of the H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
Co. and the pamphlet binding operations 
at The Trade Bindery, both of N. Y. C. 
Running for an hour and a half, the 
entire series will be shown next month 
at the national convention of the Young 
Executives of the Graphic Arts in 
Mm. 22% 


Minnesota Binders Active 


The Twin City Rulers & Binders As- 
sociation will install its newly elected 
officers, William Rinker, president, and 
Forrest Hample, secretary and _ treas- 
urer, upon resumption of regular month- 
ly meetings following the summer vaca 
tion, on Wednesday, September 13, at 
St. Paul, Minn. Members of the organi- 
zation will also make plans for the activ- 
ities to be carried out during the coming 
fall and winter months. 

The Nadon Ruling & Binding Co., 322 
S. 4th St., Minneapolis, has installed a 
Monitor Stitcher. The firm was estab- 
lished by Arthur T. Nadon in 1923. 


Add Flex-O-Coil Equipment 


Kellnai Systems, 236 E. Long St. 
Columbus, O., printers and’ stationers, 
has installed Flex-O-Coil mechanical 
binding equipment, E. E. Kellner, head 
of the firm, announces. 
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CERFLEX binding attached to 


any type cover or book—or com- 


plete covers made to your order. Ch riste nsen Mu Itip le-Head 
TALLY-HO - Gathering & Stitching Machine 


Mi E T A L S$ = In Action! spaces 253 - 254 


TALLY-HO Metals are equally Running at speeds up to 9000 operations per hour, the 
Christensen Multiple-Head Gathering and Stitching Machine 
adaptable to cut flush or turn keeps pace with your high-speed folders, increasing both pro- 


duction and profits. 
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Autographs 
Art STEIN, PROMOTION MANAGER, 
and Morton B. Tobias, art director 
and assistant promotion manager, 
respectively, of Newsweek—‘The 
Magazine of News Significance,” to 
use its own slogan—decided they had 
to think up something new in the 
way of attention-impelling bookver- 
tising to send to the space-buying 
and advertising fraternity. 


For a while, in search of inspira- 
tion, they looked out of the windows 
of the Newsweek offices in the R.K.O. 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 
Then they relighted their pipes 
and massaged their scalps, but the 
big idea was still non est. Suddenly, 
almost as if by concert, they cried: 
“Eureka! We’ll do something differ- 
ent; we'll issue an autograph al- 
bum!” 


The result is “Autographs,” a com- 
pact 6” x 434” album, indistinguish- 
able from the handy pocket-size wea- 
pon brandished by so many auto- 
graph enthusiasts, but 70 of whose 
140 pages contain personal testi- 
monials from notables, with their 
signatures reproduced in fascimile, 
affirming their interest and liking for 
Newsweek. 


In staging their big novelty book- 
vertising stunt, Messrs. Stein and 
Tobias have presented an all-star 
cast, including Postmaster General 
Farley, Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Wendell L. 
Wilkie, John D. M. Hamilton, 
Walter Winchell, Ernest T. Weir, 
Frank Buck, John Gunther, Gene 
Tunney, Ronald Colman, Henri 
Bendel, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
André Kostelanetz, and lots of other 
celebrities, business, political, and 
otherwise, whom we can’t mention 
for lack of space. 

“The book created quite a stir in 
advertising and publishing circles,” 
Stein told us, not without satisfac- 
tion. “As a promotion piece it was 
extremely successful in that it 
created the impression we sought: 
that Newsweek is read and liked by 
prominent people in every walk of 
life.” A neat stunt was to have the 
testimonials and autographs on the 
right-hand pages, while on the facing 
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left-hand pages appear original inti- 
mate sketches by Tobias symbolizing 
the field of activity with which the 
autographer is associated. Briefly, 
the Gene Tunney sketch shows him 
in the ring, arm aloft, being declared 
the winner, while that of W. Gibson 
Carey, Jr., president of The Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., shows the ever- 
familiar Yale lock and key. 

The Georgian Press did the print- 
ing; A. Michelman bound the album 
in imitation alligator paper, supplied 
by Tamm & Co., and stamped in M. 
Swift & Sons genuine gold leaf. (All 
three are N. Y. C. firms.) 


K. P. M. 


Just mention “K. P.M.” ovr 1n 
Africa and points east and any 
veteran resident will know at once 
that you're talking about the N. V. 
Koninklijke Paketvaart-Maatschap- 
pij (Royal Packet Navigation Co.). 

This far-reaching steamship or- 
ganization, incorporated in The 
Netherlands, is not only an import- 
ant factor in the economic life of The 
Netherlands Indies, but is also an 
instrinsic part of Holland’s system 
of governing its island empire in the 
Far East. 

At hand is the initial edition of 
the “K.P.M. Official Year Book,” 
manufactured for the company by 
De Unie, Batavia, Java, and as im- 
pressive a bookvertisement as ever 
paraded forth from a bindery. Con- 
sisting of 322 pages, the 10” x 1114” 
volume is a virtual Cook’s tour of a 
section of the world which everybody 
dreams about when attacked by the 
wanderlust. Here one  revels— 
soothed by art work, maps in color, 
and a plenitude of black and white 
halftones—in such lush and colorful 
backgrounds as the Dutch East In- 
dies, S. and E. Africa, Australia, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, the Philippines, China, 
French Indo-China, Siam, and the 
Straits Settlements. Get this book 
into the hands of a travel bug and 
he wouldn’t part with it for all the 
gems of Ind. It includes a short 
history of the K.P.M. The copious 
advertising, which obviously helped 
to finance the book’s publication, is 





e Director of Research 


as fascinating as the other contents 
and testify to the commercial ac- 
tivity in Queen Wilhelmina’s tropic 
realms, 

The yearbook was distributed by 
K.P.M.’s various offices throughout 
the world to traffic managers of large 
companies interested in imports to 
and exports from The Netherlands 
Indies, also to travel bureaux to 
acquaint them with the various serv- 
ices operated by the company. 
Printed on high quality coated stock, 
and bound in blue imitation leather 
fabric, gold-stamped, with a mono- 
gram and flag embossed on the front 
cover in gold, red, and white, this 
unique volume at once suggests the 
bookmaking possibilities which other 
steamship companies might effective- 
ly utilize in telling their transporta- 
tion story. 


Souvenir 


NaTHAN ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
First National Bank, Dallas, Tex., 
recently completed a half-century of 
service to this noted banking institu- 
tion, today the largest bank in the 
Southwest. Approximately 1100 
people from all parts of the country 
attended a gala banquet in his honor 
at the Baker Hotel, Dallas. To sig- 
nalize the event, the bank’s directors 
issued a personalized souvenir which 
set a new high for de luxe book- 
making in the permanent program 
field. Hundreds of the souvenirs have 
been sent throughout the U. S. in 
response to requests from many of 
Mr. Adams’ friends who could not 
attend, while 250 were presented at 
a special employees’ banquet. 
Listed consecutively, the contents 
are as follows: A reproduction in 
color of an oil portrait of Mr. Adams 


first unveiled in the bank in com- a 


memoration of the occasion; an 8- 
page history of the bank; a camera 
study of Mr. Adams in his office; 
four pages of camera shots of the 
bank’s_ directors; a 


and radio broadcast, with cue sheet 


of the program; scenes of the bank’s © 
interior, group photos of the senior ~ 


and junior officers and employees, 4 


double-page — 
spread of the layout of the tables at © 
the banquet; the menu, toasts, music, ~ 


study of the evolution of the bank’s 


pe 
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services during five decades, a chart 
depicting the institution’s ancestry, 
and a 4-page alphabetical list of the 
banquet guests. Two blank pages at 
the end of the volume were reserved 
or autographs. 

The ps sae 934,” x 1214” 386- 
page book, titled “Half a Century 
of Constructive Service,” was de- 
signed and printed by the Johnson 
Printing & Advertising Co., Dallas. 
Strathmore Beau Brilliant, engraved 
in gold and black, was used for the 
inside covers, and the same stock in 
lighter weight, printed in black and 
ochre, for the inside pages. Mr. 
Adams’ portrait, reproduced by 4- 
color process, was linen-grained by 
the American Beauty Cover Co., Dal- 
las, to resemble the original. Photos 
were run on enamel stock, and tip- 
ped on. 

Gold du Pont Fabrikoid was used 
by the American Beauty Cover Co. 
to encase the outer covers, the last 
word in luxurious casemaking. The 
material was turned-edged over stiff 
binders board, embossed in relief, 
toned in light brown, and then pad- 
ded. A steel-engraved etching of 
the First National Bank building 


Look Out Below: 


® Foreground (left to right): A noted Euro- 
pean shipping organization sponsors a 
travel book on the Far East and Africa, 
one of America’s foremost banks beauti- 
fies a golden-anniversary keepsake, a 
nationally known publication features an 
autograph album that's different, and a 
famous hotel “Sert-ifies” its claim to fame. 
The opened book is a_ non-technical 
treatise on oil casings, issued by a manu- 
facturer of pressed steel products. (Photo 
by The Atlas Studios) 


was tipped in the panel on the super- 
finished front cover and lacquered. 
A gold cord around the backbone 
holds the enclosed program in place. 


All the covers were personalized 
by stamping the name of the re- 
cipient on the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the front cover. Some were 
being imprinted up to a few hours 
before the banquet to take care of 
last-minute reservations. 


Replete with art work of pertinent 
local significance and containing re- 
search and historical material by 
Sam Acheson, editorial writer of the 
Dallas News, the souvenir is vir- 
tually a manual of what can be ac- 
complished by printers and book- 
binders in the domain of the valued 
keepsake. It’s easy to understand 
why so many requests have been 
received from the graphic arts in- 
quiring about the program’s produc- 
tion. 

George Waverly Briggs, vice- 
president of the bank, handled all 
details and arrangements for the 
big occasion, and exercised creative 
supervision over the production of 
the handsome souvenir book. 


Casings 


“é 


. . . A NEW APPROACH TO THE 
problem of collapse; a clearer pic- 
ture of setting depths; an announce- 
ment of a stronger casing for the 
deeper holes; . . . these are in brief 
the subjects of this book, narrated in 
simple terms for the benefit of En- 
gineer and Layman alike... ” 

The above is the introduction to 
“Smith Casing,” just issued by the 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, whose 


" pressed steel products, including cas- 


ing used in deep drilling, are widely 
used in the oil industry. The 814” 


eer sen a tae 
ee RTS 


x 1114” 64-page book, a superb ex- 
ample of bookvertising, is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature 
of oil-well engineering, with the 
technical contents engrossingly split 
up into a series of short chapters 
with “teaser” climaxes inevitably 
impelling the reader to go on with 
the story. 


Conceived by John Dilot, the 
A. O. Smith Corp.’s advertising 
manager, the important job of pro- 
ducing the book was assigned to The 
E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee, crea- 
tive printers and bookvertising spec- 
ialists, who offset-printed the inside 
pages in four colors on rag-content 
stock and also handled the decora- 
tive art work, which included a water 
color by Dale Nichols of Drake’s 
pioneer oil well of 80 years ago. 
Included are dramatic camera shots 
showing the manufacture and testing 
of casing, and vividly colored half- 
tone graphs and tables, prepared by 
the Smith engineering department. 


Mr. Dilot designed the cover, 
which was bound by Brock & Ran- 
kin, Chicago, in sky-blue Interlaken 
common cloth, BA pattern. The title 
was stamped with All Purpose gen- 
uine gold leaf on the backbone; the 
front cover decoration is a gold-em- 
bossed band in a_blind-embossed 
panel. So pleased with the book was 
L. R. Smith, the A. O. Smith 
Corp.’s chairman, that he presented 
an autographed numbered copy to 
E. F. Schmidt, president of The 
E. F. Schmidt Co. 


To repeat, the book’s appeal lies 
in the utter absence of dry-as-dust 
statistics, and the 100% substitution 
of material and art work whose read- 
ability and consultability will appeal 
to almost every reader whether he 


(Please turn to page 108) 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES RELEASES REVISED DATA 





INAL REVISED FIGURES RE- 
F ported last month by the U. S. 

Department of Commerce show 
that over 193 million books were 
manufactured in this country during 
1937, the latest year in which a 
Census of Manufactures was taken. 
While this is four million lower than 
the preliminary figures released last 
February, the total remains the 
greatest since 1929, when over 214 
million volumes were printed and 
bound. The 1937 quantity is 37% 
higher than the 1935 total, 74144% 
higher than 1933, and 25% higher 
than 1931. 

The phenomenal rise in the quan- 
tity of Bibles and testaments as 
noted in the preliminary census has 
been considerably modified by the 
later figures for this category, which 


Table A: 


Books, total 


Agriculture and related subjects ..............-.-- 


Bibles and testaments 
Biography 

Fiction 

Fine arts 

History 

Juvenile 

Law 

Medicine 

Poetry and Drama 
Religion and philosophy 
Science and technology 
Sociology and economics 
Textbooks (for school use) 
Travel and geography 
Music (musical notation) 
Reference 

Miscellaneous 


Bluebooks, directories, catalogs, etc. 


Not reported by class 
PamPu_ets, total 


Juvenile 
Texts (for school use) 
All other 


76 


accounts for the discrepancy. Text- 
books retain first place in number 
of copies, representing 38% of the 
total. It is interesting to note that 
there was an especially large in- 
crease in the number of bluebooks, 
directories, and catalogs over the 
two preceding census years. 

The final figure on pamphlets is 
considerably greater than the totals 
reported in the preliminary census. 
The gain, which has been continuous 
since 1933, is especially marked in 
text pamphlets issued for school use. 
Nearly four times as many were 
published in 1937 as in 1933, and 
similar increases will be noted over 
the earlier census figures. 

Data for the preceding summaries 
will be found in Table A. 

The dollar value of products and 


receipts for books and pamphlets is 
reported in two ways by the Census 
of Manufacturers: 

The figures for books and pam- 
phlets “printed and published or 
published only” are as follows: 


5 Seiya $168,256,861 
Se cc we sae 136,480,695 
RRP TE 95,905,162 


As remarked in BaBP last March 
when the preliminary figures were 
published, the 1937 value under the 
first category indicates the  tre- 
mendous rise of 75% in the short 
period of four years. 

The figures for books and pam- 
phlets “printed for publication by 
others” show a 35% gain in the 
same period (see page 78): 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS Published 
(By class and number of copies, 1931 to 1937) 


1937 


1935 1933 





193,342,560| 140,651,953) 110,789,913 


1931 
154,461,622 





1,034,607 | 
1,562,801 | 
2,754,390 | 
25,454,135! 1 

694,163 | 
1,238,806 | 

29,336,530 | 
2,448,165 | 
3,923,532 | 
1,788,541 | 
6,944,102 | 
2,380,351 | 
1,156,885 | 

72,771,685 | 
1,641,931 | 
6,722,598 
3,841,442|> 1 
23,367,371 | 
4,280,525 | 


| 220,864,277 





2,575,172 | 


23,170,394 | 


2,267,990) 
6,047,676 | 


69,180,378 
1,435,155 | 


194,609,618 


13,528,811 
57,004,998 
| 150,830,468 


13,823,211 
35,611,826 
145,174,581 


177,071| 
591,173| 


131,382 
666,448 
1,449,315 
11,527,519 
335,362 
831,858 
22,346,400 
1,812,946 
674,763 
1,989,647 
6,764,254 
1,611,642 
1,113,513 
48,070,083 
885,535 


276,929 
1,376,680 
2,175,864 

19,248,703 

728,735 
1,192,929 

23,189,823 
1,962,901 
1,440,958 
2,589,831 

11,803,951 
1,818,585 

620,451 

65,292,430 

1,805,527 


5,239,575 
165,903 | 
673,640 | 





1,874,299 | 
1,241,665) 





1,937,084 | 
1,013,272 


1,316,799 7,805,245 : 11,865,560 


1,744,707 2,174,222 4,276,765 


599,779| 3,300,000 
143,487,479 | 216,054,168 


5,824,822| 7,692,942 
14,995,206| 24,706,253 
123,167,951| 183,654,973 
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pO yOU KNOW-~ 


The earliest commercial manufacture of glue 
can be traced to the time of William III of 
Holland, when a glue factory was set up in 
1690. About 1700 a plant was built in Eng- 
land and a permanent industry was estab- 
lished, Do you know that today Arabol 
manufactures modern adhesives that are 
efficient, economical and free eum objec- 
tionable odors? For bookbinding, Arabol pro- 
duces special cold glues and pastes for all 
bindery work, hot flexible glues for backing, 
and hot and cold padding adhesives. Consult 


Dept. G about your special adhesive problems. 


BE SURE IT SUITS YOUR PURPOSE 


AHRABOL 


VANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Q 


LI0 EAST 42nd St 
as ge chit REET, N 
»94th AVENUE & 18th STREET EW YORK 


6 * CHICAG 
STERLING STREET AGO, ILL 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAi. 











Table B: BOOKBINDING, BLANKBOOK-MAKING, and LOOSE-LEAF INDUSTRY 


Production, 1933 to 1937 


1937 


1. Bookbinding and blankbook-making industry, all 


products, total value (sum of 2 and 3) 


2. Bookbinding, blankbook-making, etc. ............ 
8. Products not classified in this industry 


eee eee eee 


$94,821,568 


87,236,411 
7,585,157 


ee eee eeee 


4. Bookbinding, blankbook-making, etc., secondary ac- 


tivities of other industries 


eee eeereeereeeee eee eeee 


13,366,828 


Bookbinding, blankbook making, etc., aggregate value 


(sum of 2 and 4) 


Bookbinding 
Embossing 


Blankbook-making 

Loose-leaf manufacture: 
Forms 
Binders 


(Continued from page 76) 


SE ganc aes $63,986,197 
BS we burens 63,188,623 
re 47,253,895 


For the first time in years, the 
aggregate value of bookbinding, 
blankbook-making, loose-leaf, and 
allied products, manufactured dur- 
ing 1937 ran into nine figures: $100,- 
603,239. Of this, $87,236,411 repre- 
sents the products of the bookbind- 
ing and blankbook-making industry 
itself, while the same type of work 
done by other industries accounted 
for the remainder, $13,366,828. The 
value of other products manufac- 
tured in 1937 by the bookbinding 
and blankbook-making industry to- 
taled $7,585,157. 

For census purposes, this indus- 
try comprises “establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the binding of 
books and pamphlets (chiefly on a 
contract or a custom basis); in the 
manufacture of blankbooks, such 
as ledgers, account books, receipts, 
checks, loose-leaf devices, inventory 
and similar blanks, and indexes; and 
in related work, such as paper ruling 
and cutting, embossing, paper and 
card etching, map and sample mount- 


Paper ruling and cutting, etc. 


ee 


55,901,564 
1,049,897 
7,253,116 

12,161,723 


11,209,968 
13,026,971 


ing,’ and _ incidental operations. 

Since the drop which took place 
after 1931, a remarkable recovery 
has been made every year by this 
industry in employment, total wages 


IN 1937: 


193,342,560 
Books Published 


220,864,277 
Pamphlets Published 


$168,256,861 


Receipts for 
Books and Pamphlets 
Printed and Published 


$100,603,239 
Receipts for Bookbinding. 
Blankbook-Making, 
Loose-Leaf Manufacture, 
etc. 





paid, amounts spent for materials, 
supplies, etc., and manufacturing 
values. The total 1937 value of 


100,603,239 








1935 1933 
$73,315,359 $56,010,795 
68,504,796 58,694,319 
4,810,563 2,816,476 
11,588,831 8,941,345 
80,093,627 62,635,664 
51,665,392 
709,152 44,924,428 
2,832,929 
7,801,386 6,486,226 
8,875,875 


products and receipts in the book- 
binding, blankbook-making, and 
loose-leaf industries was 29% over 
1935 and 69% over 1933. 

As will be noted in Table B, 
bookbinding itself is the biggest 
category in dollar value, its 1937 
production being reported as worth 
nearly 56 millions. Loose-leaf bind- 
ers were manufactured to the tune 
of over 13 million dollars. 

The industry as a whole laid out 
over 30 million dollars for supplies, 
fuel, electricity, etc., and to these 
raw materials it added, by its work 
on them, a value of over 64 million 
dollars (see Table C). 

More than 25% of this country’s 
bookbinding is done in New York 
State, and 17% in Illinois, accord- 
ing to the analysia given in Table D. 
The percentage of salaries and 
wages paid is slightly different, as 
nearly 80% of the total was paid 
in New York plants, while only 
1614% was paid in Illinois. Massa- 
chusetts ranks third in output, fol- 
lowed by Michigan, Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, California, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri. 


The 


Census of Manufactures is 









Wages 
and contract work 


Value added to materials 


Wage earners (average for the year) 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased energy, 


Value of products and receipts .. 


eee ener 


Table C: BOOKBINDING, BLANKBOOK-MAKING, and LOOSE-LEAF INDUSTRY 
Costs and Receipts, 1931 to 1937 


$20,454 


$25,333 


eee ee eee ee eeee 











$16,865 $21,216 


Sidintiies tec cee 28,665,439| 21,795,928| 16,090,886] 25,356,304 
ERAS ae, ee 30,744,782| 22,018,168] 16,539,572] 22,504,073 
A AREA: RS 94,821,508| 73,315,859] 56,010,795|' 79,779,955 
SER REE Se Oe ne 64,076,786| 51,297,191! 89,471,223| 57,275,882 
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ow it can be licensed! 


NO-RING 


We are now making an attractive licensing arrangement for you to manufacture 
No-Ring binders in your own plant, 





NO-RING Binders hold any number of sheets from one to fifty, by a simple de- 
pression of the tube to conform to the thickness of the contents. A spring-metal 
open tube slides smoothly over a patented metal track firmly clamping the filler. No 
holes or punching required in the use of NO-RING binders. 


Manufacturing licenses are now available. 


Write for full particulars today. 


PALMER-KLINGSOHR & McWHOOD corp. 


704-706 Broadway . SPring 7-3829 New York City 


e . ly Way Svihnlion 


% Have you seen our attractive sample book of Nukote Book Cloths— 
superior impregnated fabrics at more favorable prices? 


% Have you sent us samples to match—any color you use in quantity? 
It will pay you to accept both invitations. 


SMITHFIELD COATED FABRIC CO., cneenvate p.1. 


NEW YORE: 509 5th AVE.—VAN 6-0890 


COE’S RIBBON GOLD LEAF 


Sized Genuine Gold — Imitation — Colors 


Ask us for samples and prices the next time you have a 


stamping job. Coe Products have an indisputable 
reputation as to Quality and Economy. 


W. H. COE MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I.: 89 SHIP STREET 


SEPTEMBER 1939 





Table D: BOOKBINDING, BLANKBOOK-MAKING and LOOSE-LEAF INDUSTRY 


Costs and Receipts by States, 1937 









































| | Cost or 

MATERIALS 

SALARIED WacE SUPPLIES 

| Orricers | EARNERS Fvet, Pur- VALUE OF VALUE 

AnD Em- | (average SALARIES WAGES CHASED Propvucts ADDED TO 
PLOYEES for the | Enercy, anp | AND Recerpts | Marertats ‘ 
| year) Con TRACT 
Work 

United States ..... 4,332) 25,333) $10,366,617 | $28,665,439 | $30,744,782 | $94,821,568 $64,076,786 
California ....... 239 | 872 436,064 | 1,179,479 1,224,129 | 4,703,750 3,479,621 
a ee 8 | 46 | 19,559 44,518 | 40,862 160,612 119,750 
Connecticut ..... 7 25 11,315 27,157 | 25,209 | 93,782 68,573 
Dist. of Columbia. . 3 53 4,260 76,574 | 33,034 | 160,342 127,308 
ee 13 | 40 16,890 27,160 | 20,368 97,936 77,568 
SS eee 651 | 4,231 | 1,700,574 | 4,749,563 | 5,399,428 16,530,061 11,130,633 
ES eee 115 720 254,939 1,031,518 | 826,070 | 2,379,896 1,553,826 
ee 49 | 134 78,007 164,251 | 268,610 | 636,818 368,208 
Kentucky ........ 5 17 | 6,396 12,748 | 8,333 | 36,105 27,772 
ees 8 | 24 | 18,704 26,308 11,515 | 69,457 57,942 
NE oak aire in ie 4 12 3,920 | 11,094 | 17,538 | 57,016 39,478 
Maryland ....... 135 | 528 301,461 585,429 1,049,026 2,463,169 1,414,143 
Massachusetts 386 2,954 | 917,458 3,478,794 3,017,804 9,889,919 6,872,115 
ee 284 1,393 | 666,628 1,536,175 2,150,891 6,915,348 4,764,457 
Minnesota ....... 20 55 40,164 59,066 39,071 191,372 152,301 
Missouri ........ 189 | 482 | 358,494 521,911 544,078 | 1,846,845 1,302,767 
Nebraska ........ 7 | 30 | 11,067 24,572 | 18,358 | 91,440 73,082 
New Jersey ...... 269 | 1,678 591,554 | 1,913,874 | 2,341,820 6,389,500 4,047,680 
New York .......| 1,241 | 7,528 | 3,192,432 8,354,322 | 6,945,643 24,168,021 17,222,378 
Ca See 193 | 1,198 | 528,334 | 1,364,182 2,997,791 6,437,188 3,439,397 
Oklahoma ....... 3 23 9,730 29,594 | 22,123 90,640 68,517 
ee re 6 | 25 12,119 | 37,424 43 241 128,952 85,711 
Pennsylvania 181 | 1,431 469,164 1,294,826 1,332,653 4,241,220 2,908,567 
Rhode Island sone] 17 | 13,492 11,674 41,820 30,146 
ID ks 9 Sts wiahine& & 19 | 115 42,285 99,760 | 129,208 437,081 307,873 
EE. 2 ea 2 | 20 4,236 | 24,340 | 32,225 73,159 40,934 
Washington ...... 10 | 66 24,732 79,225 | 146,875 409,794 262,919 
EMMONS 6. pp 0s 110) 561 214,472 605,609 | 865,010} 2,101,726 1,236,716 
Other states ..... 175 | 1,056 | 431,659 1,292,474 | 1,182,195 | 3,978,599 2,796,404 





* Calculated by deducting cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric energy, and contact work 


products ahd receipts. 


taken every two years. No data are 
collected from establishments the 
value of whose products during the 
year falls short of $5000. 


EXPORTS 

Exports OF BOOKS FROM THE U. S. 
during the period January-June 1939 
again show a rise in value over 


U. S. BOOK EXPORTS, January-June 1939 





Bounp Epv- 


CATIONAL 


CouNnTRIES TEXTBOOKS 


OtTueR Bounp Unsounp Books 
Booxs IN SHEETS 





$85,314 
18,723 
52,017 
147,459 
299,705 
23,376 
57,013 
$858,570 


Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Philippines 

Union of S. Africa . 
United Kingdom ... 
(ALL Countries 


$7,218 
56,451 
15,182 
723,620 
32,370 
28,826 
384,645 
$1,452,065 


140,711 
$168,087 ) 








from value of 


recent similar periods, according to 
a compilation by Bs BP from monthly 
reports issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The 1939 total 
for the first 6 months is $2,478,722; 
the comparable figure for 1938 was 
$2,471,443, The 1989 figures are 
divided as follows: bound textbooks, 
$858,570; other bound books, $1,- 
452,065; unbound books in sheets, 
$168,087. 

Largest importers of U. S. bound 
textbooks were the Philippine Is- 
lands, with 35% of the total, and 
Canada, with 17%. Canada and the 
United Aingdom together accounted 
for 75% of the other bound books 
and 9814% of the sheets. 

The partial table at the left 
shows only the countries taking the 
greatest values of U. S. book ex- 
ports. 
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CBDR SLOT AS A NRE HTS RENT Bee EO? 


DItS 


for : 


BGORCOVER 
STAMPING 


£.C. SHHULTZ GE. 


Rand MeNally Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


200,000 = 600,000 
HOLES PER HOUR, 


%* Depending on the Kind of Work and 
ihe Style of Challenge Drill You Use! 


The vast volume and the variety of drilling, slotting, 
and cornering you can do with a Challenge Paper 
Drill builds up real profits. Easy operation, fast- 
action drill heads, high speed hollow drills and ball 
bearing spindles contribute to greater production. 
Outstanding in this respect is the exclusive Auto- 
matic Trip Gage (standard on all but the Style M) 
that enables the operator to keep both hands on the 
stock until after all holes in each lift are drilled. 
Investigate! 7 Models . . . a size and style for every 
requirement. Write today for catalog. 349 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
17-19 E. Hubbard Street 200 Hudson Street 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 








BETTER 
HOLLANDS 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


FEEL BETTER 


The expert thumb of any 
bookbinder can _ instantly 
feel the superiorities of Ideal 
Hollands. Better surface. Far 
greater tensile strength. 


LOOK BETTER 


Eye inspection tells at 
once that Ideal Hollands 
are good looking and have 
the fibre to stand the gaff. 
Flexible, too. Good gums. 
And far tougher too, with- 
out extra weight. 


WORK BETTER 


Ideal Hollands need no cod- 
dling in the bindery. They take 
moisture evenly, lay flat, hug 
the build-up—and then stick 
and stick and stick—to do 
justice to good binding. 


All these superiorities are not acci- 
dental. There is a century of practical 
experience, and constant laboratory ex- 
perimentation toward improvement, be- 
hind Ideal Hollands, another reason why 
they are the pick of successful binders. 


mS 


GUMMED HOLLANDS 


McLaurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. 
Offices at New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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McLaurin Jones Company, 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Please send me your FREE catalog of Ideal Gummed 
Hollands. 





SUPPLIES 


Palmer-Klingsohr & McWhood 
To License No-Ring Binding 

Palmer-Klingsohr & McWhood 
Corp., 706 Broadway, N. Y. C., an- 
nounces that the company will 
license its No-Ring mechanical bind- 
ing on a national basis. According 
to the licensing agreement, licensees 
will obtain the tubes and tracks, an 
original feature of No-Ring, from 
the licensor, also the machinery with 
which to apply the tracks to the 
covers. 

No-Ring consists of an open metal 
tube which slides up over a metal 
track and clamps the filler, which is 
made in three capacities—1l,”, 
which holds from 1 to 50 sheets; 
34”, which holds from 25 to 75 
sheets; and 14”, which holds from 
50 to 100 sheets. Any length of 
binding can be had, 214” to 14”. A 
simple depression along the length 
of the tube makes it conform to the 
thickness of the contents. This de- 
vice is available in a variety of colors 
and finishes. Additional information 
will be furnished on request. 


New Series CG Proof Press 
Added to Challenge Line 


The Challenge Machinery Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., announces a 
new Series CG Proof Press that pro- 
duces proofs in register. It is de- 
scribed as identical in construction 
with the present Challenge Series C, 


® Challenge Registering Proof Press 


except that it is equipped with bed 
grippers. Operating on the cylinder 
press principle, with reciprocating 
bed and stationary cylinder, the press 
is available in three sizes. A sturdy 
steel stand, which provides shelf 
space for paper, ink, and other sup- 
plies, can also be furnished. 


New Ganer Character Gauge 


Nathan Ganer (Ganer Linotype 
Craftsmen, 305 E. 45th St., N. Y. 
C.) has devised the Ganer Character 
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Gauge, which is claimed to measure 
either elite or pica typewritten copy 
and instantly show the number of 
characters in the line. 

The device is simple and does not 
require any mechanical skill, accord- 
ing to the inventor. Another feature 
is the scales which give the number 
of lines in the depth of a layout. 
Thus, if the type to be set is 8 pt., 
1 pt. leaded, the 9 pt. scale would 
give the number of lines that will 
fit in 9 pt. or the number of lines in 
any type depth from 5 pt. to 18 pt. 
“This predetermination will save 
many hours wasted by resets and 
alterations,’ Mr. Ganer says. The 
cost of the gauge is $1, plus postage. 


Mevirings Now Available 
To Trade in Quantity Lots 


George Mevi, 801 Third Ave., 
N.Y.C., creator of various loose-leaf 
and mechanical binding devices, an- 
nounces that Mevirings, one of his 
most popular mechanical bindings, is 
now available to the trade. 

The standard rings, made of 
aluminum, may be obtained in quan- 
tity lots in any color; they range 
from 5/16” diameter up to and in- 
cluding 114”. In combination with 
a steel rod, they give double action, 
the rings revolving with the pages. 

According to Mr. Mevi, the use of 
Mevirings involves no investment 
except that of the dies to punch the 
sheets. Otherwise the rings can be 
bought in any quantity to suit the 
job, the binder applying the rings 
himself. 


Silk Screen Guide Issued 
By The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., has issued “Poster Screen 
Process Colors,” a booklet which gives 
detailed information on silk screen tech- 
nique and also shows the color range 
available in standard stock colors. 

Growing use of silk screen work in the 
graphic arts has inspired the booklet, 
according to N. A. Paelke, Sherwin- 
Williams’ graphic arts finishes repre- 
sentative. 


Lighting System Described 


An illustrated folder describing the 
use of Wiremold fluorescent lighting 
systems in factories, offices, and commer- 
cial buildings where operations require 
lighting of daylight quality has been 
issued by The Wiremold Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and is available on request. 


EQUIPMENT 


New Wilson-Jones Catalog 
Lists Complete Bound Line 


Copies have been received of the new 
656-page catalog, announced last month, 
which is now being distributed by the 
Wilson-Jones Co. to the trade. The bind- 
ing is imitation leather with gold em 
bossed cover. It is an entirely new illus- 
trated catalog, price list and sales man- 
ual, completely indexed and cross ref- 
erenced, and arranged in eight sections 
with thumb-cut index, as follows: Loose 
Leaf Binders, Loose-Leaf Indexes, 
Loose-Leaf Sheets and Forms, Bound 
Books, Filing Supplies and Envelopes, 
County Record Books and Corporation 
Minute Books, Visible Record Equip- 
ment, Machine Bookkeeping Equipment. 


For the first time, all products of 
Wilson-Jones’ manufacture are com- 
pletely catalogued in one volume. 

Carefully written and compiled to 
simplify buying and aid selling, the new 
issue is said to be the most complete 
catalog of its lines ever issued. The 
catalog is available to dealers and they 
are invited to write for copy. 

Wilson-Jones Co. also issues a 144 
page manual of Loose Leaf Meta! Parts 
—a complete catalog of components. 
The Metal Parts Manual is obtainable 
on request by loose-leaf binderies. 

To serve its outlets conveniently and 
efficiently, Wilson-Jones Co. maintains 
two large, modernly equipped factories. 
The plant at 3300 Franklin Blvd., Chi- 
cago, serves the Middle West, Southwest, 
and West. The plant located at 1000 
South Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J, 
serves the East, Southeast, and by 
steamship the West Coast. 
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SEE IT! 





@ Send today for attractive new folder showing all details of this 
amazing new single head stripping machine. Weigh the facts .. . 
see for yourself why it will pay you big to install a . 


BRACKETT «‘Ucility’’ STRIPPER 


ore , ae @ New speed . . . new iid 
RELIATEX se : 1 depenaable source of range . . . new low cost 
supply of bookbinding fabrics and papers 





production. Strips 1,500 
for all requirements, and includes: to 1,600 sheets or books 
per hour. New longer 
Stripper head produces 
tighter, better work than 
ever possible before. Flat 
strips sheets to 24”. 
Does square or round back 


f 1 I a Vig od bs . oi, J books up to 2” thick. 
ooh o) me belom palel am Odlololhialabiaeticvel-te! 
Sa Pp 4 , Equips your plant to do 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY cw bi td ae 





more money. 





@ Of course our ECONOMY Stripper is still 
available for shops whose requirements are 
smaller. Write us about it. 














216 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
: WRITE US 


today for new folder. B R A e 4 E fi » i 
No obligation. STRIPPING MACHINE COMPANY 


60& S. Dearborn St 330 W. 42nd St 
CHICAGO, ILL NEW YORK, WN. Y. 








Year after Year * LORE LEeeTEt = 0 


continues to be our fastest selling roll leaf. It 
is unquestionably Universal and Dependable. 


THE LEAF WITH THE LACQUER PROTECTION 


ALL PURPOSE GOLD CORPORATION 


232 SUMMER STREET 180 N. WACKER DRIVE THE LUSTRE GOLD FOIL CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 20 WHITECROSS STREET 
Liberty 7552 Randolph 6192 LONDON, E.C.2 


Main Office and Factory: ¢© 320 BRIDGE STREET e¢ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
















SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors of 






Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—Interlaken Mills Book Cloth— 
DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 
“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 
—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 
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John McAdams & Sons Moves 
To New Home in Norwalk 


John McAdams & Sons, formerly of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for many years identi- 
fied with the manufacture of paper rul- 
ing and paging equipment, has acquired 
a modern factory at 20-22 Knight St., 
Norwalk, Conn., to which the company 
moved last month. The new plant pro- 
vides spacious accommodations for man- 
ufacturing and show rooms. 

Established in 1862, the company is 
now under the direct management of 
Albert Broadmeyer, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the W. O. Hickok Mfg. Co., 
who was recently admitted to partner- 
ship. Under Mr. Broadmeyer’s direc- 
tion, many improvements have been 
added to the various parts comprising 
the McAdams ruling machinery and pa- 
per feeders which have greatly added to 
their efficiency and accuracy, the com- 
pany states. Further developments, the 
result of a well-defined study now under 
way to facilitate the paper ruler’s me- 
chanical problems, will be announced in 
the near future. 

The company has now passed into the 
third generation of the McAdams fam- 
ily. The founder, John McAdams, started 
as a journeyman in 1832 in Montreal, 
Canada. He was the first to conceive 
the idea of a ruling pen to be used by 
the trade, the company claims, and was 
the inventor and introducer of paging 
machines, power-driven ruling machines, 
striking by machinery, ruling four ways 
at one feeding, ruling on spaces, cir- 
cular ruling, and the developer of many 
other practical ideas. Some of his ex- 
periments, such as the first ruling pen, 
now more than 100 years old, are still 
in the company’s possession. 

Mr. McAdams left Canada to work at 
his trade in Boston, then the center of 
book manufacturing and publishing, and 
the company’s history dates from that 
time. From 1837 to 1854 he conducted 
his business on Duane St., N. Y. C., 
and in 1862 he moved to 978 Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, where with his five sons he 
established the present firm. Enlarged 
and remodeled four times during suc- 
cessive years, the Brooklyn plant had 
been the home of the McAdams com- 
pany until its recent removal to Nor- 
walk. One son, George McAdams, now 
88 years old, survives the original Mc- 
Adams family. 

Today Mr. Broadmeyer and George F. 
McAdams Jr. are partners in the busi- 












® New Indianapolis acquisition to be operated by National Starch Products 


ness. In its new plant the company 
plans to enlarge production to meet the 
demand for paper ruling machines, pa- 
per feeders, book paging machines, 
bookbinding equipment, and_ essential 
parts and attachments. The improved 
models for 1940 are built for greater 
speed, accuracy, and labor-saving, the 
company says. 


Craftene Suggested for Covers 


Craftene, the coated cloth manufac- 
tured for several years by Taunton 
Coating Mills, is now being made by 
them under license from New 
Wrinkle, Inc., it was announced last 
month. Craftene is available in a 
wide range of brilliant pastel and 
metallic colors, all with a glossy 
crinkle finish that has been useful 
largely for display purposes. Bind- 
ers wishing to test its possibilities 
for covering albums, catalogs, and 
other specialties may obtain samples 
directly from Taunton Coating 
Mills, Inc., Taunton, Mass. 


E. C. Fuller Co. to Handle 
Chandler & Price Equipment 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, 
announces the appointment of the E. C. 
Fuller Co., N. Y. C. and Chicago, as 
one of its sales representatives in the 
bookbindjng industry. The latter or- 
ganization will now supply the trade 
with Chandler & Price paper cutters as 
well as heavy duty and super heavy- 
duty automatic press units for stamping, 
cutting, scoring, creasing, blanking, and 
embossing work. 


® Leslie Paper Conditioner for pressrooms and binderies, operating on 2 h.p. motor 
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National Adhesives Corp. 
Changes Company’s Name 

Realizing that the name “Adhesives” 
has not been fully descriptive of its 
products, the National Adhesives Corp., 
820 Greenwich St., N. Y. C., has an- 
nounced a change in the company’s name 
to National Starch Products Inc. The 
decision has resulted from the fact 
that a majority of National’s glues and 
gums are manufactured from starches 
processed in its own refinery at Dun- 
ellen, N. J. 

The National Adhesives Corp. will 
operate as a division of National Starch 
Products, and will continue to manv- 
facture a full line of adhesives, lac- 
quers, and allied products. The manage- 
ment will be identical with that of Na- 
tional Adhesives Corp., with Alexander 
Alexander as chairman of the _ board, 
and Frank Greenwald as president. 

Purchase of Piel Bros. Starch Co. 
which will be operated as a National 
Starch Products division, is also an- 
nounced. Acquisition of this plant, for 
72 years an important manufacturer of 
corn starch and related products, en- 
ables the company to control completely 
the processing of all its major raw ma- 
terials, with resultant advantages in 
quality, uniformity, and cost, the an- 
nouncement states. 


Chicago Concern Introduces 
Portable Paper Conditioner 


The Leslie Paper Conditioner is 
a new device which is being public- 
ized for pressroom and bindery use 
by the Rotor Ductor Control Co. 
It is claimed that most paper can 
be conditioned in less time than 
other methods and at a fraction of 
the cost. Moving upright blow- 
ers are said to ensure a complete cir- 
culation of air reaching every sheet 
in the paper hanger. The unit’s port- 
ability and compactness, requiring 4 
minimum of floor space, are among 
the advantages claimed for the con- 
ditioner. A descriptive folder is 
available describing the machine, 
which is manufactured in Chicago 
by Binks Mfg. Co. and marketed in 
the U. S. by Tompkins Ptg. Equip- 
ment Co., 705 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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Everything for the Bindery — Since 1846 


GANE BROTHERS and LANE, INC. 


Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
Distributors of such Nationally used Products as:— 


a SCOCMATTERIALSOO———— ——_——————————— BOUIPMENT 

KERATOL IMITATION LEATHER INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH POTDEVIN GLUERS ROSBACK 

DuPONT FABRIKOID & PX CLOTH KENDALL MILLS SUPER JACQUES’ SHEARS HICKOK 

PAJCO-LEXIDE DAVEY BINDER BOARD CHANDLER & PRICE CHALLENGE 
ETC. ... ETC. ... 


- Manufacturers of Flexible Glue... 


PRENTISS WIRE “crcoaun 


STITCHING WIRE AND WIRE FOR MECHANICAL BINDING 


We solicit your inquiries 


CHP IMTS EPSTION =) GEORGE W. PRENTISS & CO. 


| NEW YORK S¢124n0C17 1919/7777 HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
Look For Us At Booth sm 








Drawn steel end Eyelets inserted and 

nickel plated and highly Standard inner sections fastened in counter. 

polished — assembled are added to chain-posts sunk holes in 

after binding and fast- to increase capacity. metal after bindins. 
pL NL 


STOP 
HOT WEATHER 


production delays with 
Swift's 
ACCELERATOR 
Flexible Glue 


A “Speed-up” glue to use 
——— with your regular flexible 
lon 


four pro s 1 
“Ma ue, 
prod by rollin which pass thru £ 
CHAIN ! of rustoroo!' metal Uinich ‘makes smooth= holes in tube and 
er surfaced and easier 


POST METALS working threads than elinched, *einalde S end f or an 80-lb. trial 


cut (or chased) ones. th 


A New Service for Manufacturing Stationers carton at the barrel price 
Strength, security, light weight and economy 


recommend this new metal. It is becoming —_—— of 15e per lb. delivered. 
and more in demand among bookkeepers and 
accountants. It is furnished with protruding or non- -protruding 


posts, in eleven stock sizes with % inch posts and seven stock 
sizes with inch posts. Special sizes are also obtainable. 


* 
We manufacture an extensive line of metals for memo and price Sw f & ¢ 
books, loose leaf catalogs, ledgers, transfer binders, etc. Stationers i t Oompany 
who operate their own binderies should write for our illustrated 


catalog and price list. Glue Division . Chicago 
LOOSE LEAF METALS CO., INC. 


6816 Arsenal Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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I. B. of B. Seeks to Increase 
Canadian Bible Manufacturing 


Following application to the Governor- 
General by the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders requesting royal 
sanction to permit the printing of the 
Bible in Canada, an interesting situation 
has arisen in the Dominion. 

It is the contention of the I. B. of B. 
that all Bibles sold in Canada are 
printed elsewhere and that the printing 
rights are confined to four publishing 
houses within the Empire which received 
their exclusive privileges many years ago. 
These are the Oxford University Press, 
the Cambridge University Press, Eyre 
& Spottiswood of London, and Collins, 
Ltd., of Glasgow. 

According to E. E. Woollon, I. B. of 
B. Toronto representative, Canada is now 
being flooded with Bibles printed in 
other countries; even Japan, he says, is 
sending cheap Bibles to Canada which 
sell for a few cents. “Canada buys ap- 
proximately 500,000 Bibles annually,” he 
says. “If publication rights were granted 
Canada by His Majesty, at least 400 
additional printers and bookbinders 
would find employment.” Reply to the 
1. LB. of B. petition has been received 
from Lord Tweedsmuir, stating that the 
request has been placed in proper hands 
for investigation. 

From England comes another slant on 
the matter. The Bookseller states that 
in point of fact no such petition is neces- 
sary since the printing of the Bible in 
Canada would simply be a matter for 
arrangement between the different Bible 
publishers in England and their respec- 
tive representatives in the Dominion. 

“The Authorized Version of the Bible 
is a copyright work and, like any other 
copyright work, can only be printed ‘by 
a publisher who holds a license in the 
copyright,” that publication observes. 
“In Canada, at the present time, there 
are four companies who administer such 
a license. Presumably the agitation now 
on foot has for its purpose an extension 
of the license. In Canada the position 
is complicated by the importation of 
large quantities of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible printed in the U. S. 
which is not signatory to the Copyright 
Convention. There is little doubt that 
the copyright license-holding publishers 
could successfully prevent the importa- 
tion of such Bibles into Canada as they 
would certainly prevent their importa- 
tion into this country: the fact remains 
that they have never done so.” 

















Decision Closes Records 
Of Colonial Press Strike 


According to H. C. Smith, president, 
The Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass., has 


won a decision before the Massachusetts 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in which the company has been officially 
certified as “operating in a normal and 
usual manner and to a normal and usual 
extent.” Commenting on the decision, 
Mr. Smith informs BaBP: “This means 
that the strike and difficulty of 1937 are 
officially over and the records closed.” 
Early this year the company peti- 
tioned the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor for a certificate of normalcy. The 
decision was handed down after much 
delay, the company states, and “in spite 
of formidable objection on the part of 
those who led the strike. It was won 
not through any influence other than the 
force of irrefutable evidence.” Volume 
and production in 1939 are still expand- 
ing and the company looks to the future 
with confidence, it is further stated. 


Fuchs & Lang Exhibit Shows 
Evolution of Litho Book Art 
An exhibition of lithographic prints 
and rare books dealing with lithography, 
and illustrated by that medium, has been 
opened to the public in a special gallery 
at 100 Sixth Ave, N. Y. C., by The 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. Division of the 
General Printing Ink Corp. The collec- 
tion was started some years ago by offi- 
cials of Fuchs & Lang, one of the coun- 
try’s oldest organizations dealing in 
lithographic inks, and now comprises 
several hundred books and about 2200 
prints. While the books are on view, 
lack of space at present prevents the 


effective showing of more than 400 
prints. 

Among the books, for instance, one 
finds lithography’s pioneer textbook 


“Lehrbuch der Steindruckery” (Munich, 
1818) by Alois Senefelder, the inventor 
of lithography, and its first English 
translation “A Complete Course of 
Lithography” (London, 1819). The old- 
est print on view is “Frederick Wilhelm 
III” (Berlin, 1807), while there are 
numerous books of early 19th-century 
dates which demonstrate when lithog- 
raphy began to be used in books abroad 
and in the U. S. for illustrations. Also 
displayed is the first American lith- 
ograph, which was drawn and printed 
in. Philadelphia in 1819 for the July issue 
of the Analectic Magazine. 

According to John F. Devine, general 
manager of Fuchs and Lang, the collec- 
tion is undoubtedly the most complete 
of its kind in the world, and its perma- 
nent setting in the attractive Fuchs & 
Lang Galleries is designed solely to 
stimulate public interest in lithography. 

A catalog has been issued listing the 
prints displayed, and a supplement de- 
scribing the books is being prepared. 


Bookmaking Lending Library 
New Bullen & Abrams Service 


Bullen & Abrams, 299 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C., specialists in books on the 
graphic arts and bookmaking, announces 
the establishment of a new service, a 
lending library for printers, bookbinders, 
and book designers. For only a few 
cents a day, plus deposit (returnable on 








request), artists and craftsmen in the 
field of the bookmaking, typographic, 
and illustrative arts may borrow any ~ 
book for their special requirement. 

Grace R. Bullen of the firm is the 
widow of the late Henry Lewis Bullen, 
founder and curator of the world-fa- 
mous American Type Founders Ref- 
erence Library of Typography and the 
Graphic Arts, now housed in the Colum- 
bia University Library, N. Y. C. In 
June at a dedicatory service at the Co- 
lumbia University Library, and in the 
presence of a group of graphic arts 
notables, including Frederic W. Goudy 
and Thomas R. Jones (president, Amer- 
ican Type Founders) Mrs. Bullen un- 
veiled a bronze plaque and a portrait 
of her late husband. 


“50 Direct Mail Leaders” 
To Make Debut Sept. 27-29 


September 15 is the final closing date 
for entry campaigns to be submitted for 
the “50 Direct Mail Leaders of 1939,” 
sponsored by the Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association, according to a reminder 
notice sent out to 5000 national and lo- 
cal advertisers. It is still possible to se- 
cure entry blanks from association head- 
quarters, 17 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Many 
of the campaigns in the past have re- 
volved around bookvertising, a bound 
book frequently being the climax or key- 
stone of the campaigns. 

The association reports that entries 
this year have been much better than 
previous years, campaigns having been 
submitted from many firms who have 
never before entered the contest. Win- 
ners and runner-ups will be announced 
at the annual banquet during the 
D. M. A. A. convention to be held 
September 27-29 at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
N. Y. C., when the “50 Direct Mail 
Leaders of 1939” will have their premiere 
showing. 


London Master Binders Ass‘n 
Affiliates with B.F.M.P. 


Although still completely retaining its 
own identity, the Master Bookbinders 
Association, London, England, has be- 
come affiliated with the British Federa- 
tion of Master Printers. An additional 
alliance of the Federation has been cre- 
ated to be called the Master Bookbinders 
Alliance of London and is, in fact, the 
same association under another name. 
Association members, however, will 
henceforward become full member firms 
of the Federation. It was expected that 
there would be a central committee 
which itself will be divided into sub- 
committees representing such groups 4s 
edition, pamphlet, library, and extra 
binding, and blankbook manufacturing. 


Gemloid Offices to L. I. 

Due to expansion, Gemloid Corp., de- 
signers and creators of decorative plastic 
effects, has combined its general offices, 
formerly at 425 Fourth Ave., Manhat- 
tan, with its plant at 79-10 Albion Ave. 
Elmhurst, L. I. The company is headed 
by J. Frank, president. 
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The WHITING LACQUELEATHER IS AN 
ATTRACTIVE WATERPROOF IMITATION OF LEATHER 


Cretonne Papers — Metallics— Leather Papers 
MANUFACTURED BY 


C. . WHITING CO. Ine. 


620-650 MAIN ST. HACKENSACK, N, J. 
SEND FOR DISTINCTIVE SAMPLE BOOKS. 


Serving .« School Book Manufacturers 


WITH MATERIALS TO MEET 


SPECIFICATIONS ON SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 
J. L. SHOEMAKER & COMPANY 


15 S. 6th Street Established 1840 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schuylkill Lining Paper - Morelina Stay Cloth - Doowell Guard Cloth - Bay 
State Thread - Davey Binders Board - Interlaken Arco Cloth - Stitching Wire 


B KNOW 


- the historical 


Portland and Perfection 


Continuous Guard for 
background of making books flat-opening 


ae Carried in stock b 
the printing craft ee ee ee 
Louis Dejonge & Co. The Holliston Mills 
You will find it authoritatively Gane Brothers & Co. of 
yet entertainingly told in New York, Inc. i eS =) 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Ine. Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 


The Story of Printing 
and Bookbinding 


% ernie 


wee By DouGctas C.McMurtrie “ Bs 


In this single volume is the whole story of 


che origin and the development of printing | | QUALITY COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


from the beginnings of writing down to the FOR ALL PURPOSES 


i 1 il ENLARGEMENTS—PHOTOSTATS—QUANTITY PRINTS FOR CATALOGS 
were weit han ares “ “ oe _ CORRECT REPRODUCTION OF ALL SUBJECTS 
postiasn prove an inspiration to any printer who is 


truly interested in his craft. ms 3 ATLAS ae alas 


Bookbin ding €F Book Pn oductio f1, 50 Unonn Sy., N.Y. 235 Fourth Ave. GR 5-2625 New York 
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AT THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 


wo LINOTYPE = 


SCORE AGAIN for Linotype Accomplishment! 
This time it’s one of the most important ad- 
vances in a good many years. It’s a Linotype 
with 72-channel and 90-channel magazines . . . 
all of them 35% wider than standard. Result: 
Unequalled flexibility! It sets both display and 
text, but its 90-channel magazines can carry 


SHOWING 





2-1N-1 
MODEL 33 
LINOTYPE 


sizes through 24 point normal faces, a third 
larger than any other 90-channel magazine, 
while the 72-channel magazines ‘carry full 36 
point faces. It’s the first 100% extra range 72-90 
machine. This single distributor Linotype incor- 
porates all the exclusive Blue Streak advantages 
plus many brand-new ones. See it. at the show! 
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We’ll Be Seeing You— When you visit the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion at New York, we’re expecting you at the Linotype section. Besides 
this great new model there will be other Blue Streak models and new 
mechanical developments that will excite anybody who’s interested in 
better production or better results. Sept. 25 to Oct. 7, don’t forget. 
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Publishing Production 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS: No. 2 


By Will Ransom 


HE Puoenrx Press (1) REPRESENTS EXECUTIVES 

at play, assisted by notably enthusiastic employees. 
Originated by Richard H. Templeton, Jr., superin- 
tendent, and Leslie E. Sprunger, typographer, at the 
J. W. Clement Co. in Buffalo, the program was in- 
terrupted by Sprunger’s death last March but Temple- 
ton is continuing the imprint and plans to issue some 
serious as well as amusing items. 

As an amazing by-product, the director of standards 
for the same firm, George Greenberger, has taken to 
hand composition and (assisted) presswork, the Dinghy 
Press imprint deriving from his pet hobby, boating. 
There must be some vitality in this idea if it enthralls 
an efficiency engineer. 

Then there is Lester Douglas (2), widely known for 
sound commercial typography and notable bookmaking, 
who turns out occasional pieces in freer personal forms. 
And Norman Forgue started his Black Cat Press while 
working for the Ludlow Typograph Co., in Chicago, but 
he has since gone so far as an independent publisher 
that he has outgrown the field here considered. 

The Private Press of Hal Trovillion is a variant in 
which the boss himself goes individual, but he has gone 
farther than most. He owns and edits a newspaper in 
Herrin, Illinois, and also uses the plant for making 
limited editions of books, many of which have been 
written by either himself or Mrs. Trovillion. 


e ANOTHER NEWSPAPER MAN leads directly into the 
group of workers who maintain private presses at home. 
He is David K. Webb, editorially associated with the 
Chillicothe (Ohio) News-Advertiser and a neighbor of 
Dard Hunter. Epecially interested in local history, 
he has issued from the Old Capitol Press a number 
of unique items in that field. 

Earl H. Emmons is also an editor, among several 
activities, and his Maverick Press (according to rumor 
installed in the bathroom) is an outlet for enthusiasm 
and wit, not to mention tricky technique. 

Some years ago Louis A. Braverman worked out a 
combination schedule, setting type at home but having 


(1) Numerals indicate, from left to right, the reproductions below. 
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the presswork done in the Proctor & Collier plant, Cin- 
cinnati, where he was associated. His imprint of that 
period, the Fleuron Press (3), now identifies his own 
commercial shop. 

More years ago Frank E. Hopkins, then assistant to 
Theodore L. DeVinne, installed the Marion Press in his 
attic at Jamacia, Long Island. For some time it was 
strictly a private press but he later left DeVinne, ex- 
panded the tiny beginning into a printing office, and 
turned out a number of books now prized by collectors. 


e To cet Back to the shop workers we started with, 
one group keeps work and play separate by operating 
complete small equipment at home. Representative of 
these are E. F. Gleason and his Stratford Press (4) in 
Cincinnati, Joseph Ishill’s Oriole Press (5) in Berk- 
ley Heights and the Palmetto Press of William Lewis 
Washburn at Audubon, both in New Jersey. Gleason 
is “striving for the ideal book and hoping he never at- 
tains it,” a paradox familiar to all craftsmen. Ishill is 
sociologically minded and applies himself to editing, 
handsetting, and printing on a Gordon press serious 
works of 300 and 360 pages after a day’s work 
in New York and four hours commuting. Washburn, of 
late years, has gone in for miniature books and collectors 
are snapping up his small editions. Collector recognition, 
be it noted, is an indication of achievement, either tech- 
nical or individual. 

There are many more, omitted here through space 
limitation or ignorance, and they all contribute to the 
same end regardless of quality, which is less im- 
portant than intention or desire. The result in any 
particular instance depends, of course, upon the indi- 
vidual. But whether it stops with a little amusement, is 
carried over into a home press, or leads to an independ- 
ent printing office——even if the product is esthetically 
deficient or technically inadequate it demonstrates 
the theme of this note. 


For whenever compositor or pressman, typographer 
or efficiency engineer, expresses himself in terms of per- 
sonal bookmaking, he has added magnitude and mean- 
ing to the Great Wheel of Progress. 


QEING THE PRIVATE PRESS OF BF GLEASON 
$2 SELLA VISTA PLACE 
cmcumaTt 


RETROSPECTIVE PROSPECTIVE 
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The Publisher Presents 


@ Only a natural-color reproduction could do justice to these cover designs. It would show quiet 
monochrome schemes, subtle harmonizing tones, brilliant metallics on dark cloths, and the exotic 
rose, blue, and black of “Polynesian Venture’’. (Photo by The Atlas Studios ) 
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The Bookmaking ela 





A Biology of Familiar Things 

By G. L. Bush ¢¢ al. 8vo. $1.92 
Publisher & ‘manufacturer: American 

Book Co. 
Type: Mono. Modern 11/18; 25 x 421%, 
Stock: Halftone Plate Finish 
Cloth: Linen Finish, natural 
Stamping: green and dark brown inks 
Designer: John A. Begg 

With less expert typography, the 
many kinds of material that constitute 
this 700-word textbook could be a source 
of confusion rather than enlightenment. 
The various parts of each unit are 
handled thus: The thrilling Unit title 
page comprises a bleed halftone occupy- 
ing all but 2” at the top, where the 2 
type lines, alined at right, are dominated 
by a Prisma numeral. Following this 
comes the suspenseful Preview page: a 
headline in 14pt. Bodoni bold italics at 
the left, separated by a page-wide 11,pt. 
rule from a 20-pica block of 10pt. type 
placed at the right margin and begin- 
ning with a 2-line initial. This faces the 
beginning of the Unit proper, always 
headed by a page-wide black-edged half- 
tone and a subtitle in 12pt. Bodoni bold 
caps at the left. Following the end of 
the unit come suggestions and assign- 
ments in 10pt., each group headed by 
a centered line of 10pt. Bodoni bold 
u. & l. c. over a 14%4pt. rule; these are 
sometimes followed by “Sidelights”— 
supplementary text in 10pt., with titles 
similar but in caps alined at the left. 
Reference lists at the end of each unit 
are set in 9pt. Here was a nice job in 
balancing; and the easily assimilated re- 
sult, a chef d’oeuvre in the mechanics 
of type, shows the deft hand of a master 
juggler. 


Each With His Own Brush 

By D. J. Fleming. 754” x 10%,”. $1.50 
Publisher: Friendship Press 
Composition: Compton & Stern, Inc., 
Printer (offset): General Offset Co. 
Binder: Braunworth & Co. 
Type: Inter. Garamond 12/14, 10/10; 

34 x 45 
Stock: Weycroft Ivory 
Lining: Schuylkill Bombay 
Cloth: Helliston Novelex, black, S 
Stamping: Peerless imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: Eugenia Porter 

The persuasive charm of this book of 
“Christian Art in Asia and Africa”, 
while due chiefly to the 65 softly toned 
large reproductions, each centered on 
its page, comes in great measure from 
the sympathetic treatment Miss Porter 
has given the format. The toned egg- 
shell stock gives each picture the quality 
of an etching, and this light version of 
Garamond, as used in the 8pt. captions, 
is nicely subordinated but tastefully 
arranged: the title in caps, the source 
Inu. & 1. ¢, italics, the description 
usually the same width as the picture. 
Wide margins set off these delicate re- 
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productions to perfection. The panelled 
Garamond title page (which may be ex- 
amined in this month’s insert) and the 
cover design—just two wide lines of 
Garamond at the top of the recto and 
one along the spine, stamped on the silk- 
pattern cloth—have a serene quality that 
expertly epitomizes the subject. 


Goudy, Master of Letters 


By Vrest Orton. 8vo. $5 
Publisher & printer: Black Cat Press 
Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 
Type: Mono. Kennerley O.S. 12/14; 21 
x 36 
Stock: Worthy Roxburghe Laid 
Cloth: Bancroft Buckram, rust 
Stamping: genuine gold leaf 
Designers: format, Norman W. Forgue; 
cover, Paul Hazelrigg 


Goudy’s Kennerley type has found a 
printer who can give this distinguished 
face the treatment to which it should be 
accustomed: a good black impression on 
a crisp, white paper of just the right 
absorbency. (Foundries often do their 
products an injustice by printing speci- 
mens invariably on coated stock; Ken- 
nerley languishes and dies on it.) Take 
any spread of text in this little biog- 
raphy and you know you are looking at 
a classic—classic in its freedom of af- 
fectation, beauty of proportion, and gen- 
eral typographic impression. There are 
no running heads; the folios are centered 
at the foot within spaced brackets. 
Breaks in the text are indicated by a 
“white line”, and the next paragraph 
starts flush with a word in c. « s. ¢. 
The offset-printed photos and_ typo- 
graphic specimens are captioned in 
Kennerley’s friendly italics. It’s a Ken- 
nerley title page, too, except for a line 
in Goudy’s Mediaeval caps—a fine and 
reposeful 2-color title page worthy of a 
book on the Old Master, who looks out 
approvingly from his frontispiece por- 
trait. 


High School Journalism 

By Spears & Lawshe. Royal 8vo. $2 
Publisher: Macmillan Co. 
Composition: Brown Bros. Linotypers 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Caslon O. F. 12/15; 30 x 48 
Stock: Tyler Text High Finish, cream 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, grey, printed 

in black and red, lacquered 
Designer: Harold Spears 

Title and other material are provided 
on the cover in the form of a newspaper 
column printed down the recto, with 
realistic headline, subheads, by-line, litho 
rules for text, and a halftone illustra- 
tion; the column rules bleed off, and 
there are a spot and rule in red to add 
color. It’s an ideal design for its pur- 
pose, and ingeniously executed. Not so 
the dreary, boring title page, a veritable 
headstone in French Oldstyle caps, which 


we hurriedly pass by. As the main text, 
set widely in 12pt. Caslon, is not half 
as readable as the 9pt. journalism speci- 
mens in 13-pica measure, and since 12pt. 
is larger than necessary, a happier solu- 
tion might have been found for the main 
text. Nor are the Forum Title caps of 
the chapter titles as breezy as a journal- 
ism text should be. But wherever we 
come to the news examples, Sanserif or 
Bodoni Bold headlines carry zest into 
every page. 


Northern Lights 

By Desmond Holdridge. 8vo. $2.75 
Publisher: Viking Press 
Printer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Binder: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Electra 11/14; 23 x 36 
Stock: Warren’s Eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, bright green 
Stamping: Coughlin aluminum roll leaf 
Designer: Abe Lerner 

Two factors make for brilliance in this 
sailing memoir: the silver glitter of the 
cover design against the background of 
the bright blue-green of the cloth and 
topstain, and the nervous brittleness of 
the Electra text. Other elements com- 
plete a particularly acceptable format: 
Besides the square thumb-nail sketch on 
the recto, there are a few shaded lines 
at the top of the shelf-back and a sug- 
gestion of sea and rock bleeding off its 
base (a simple but magnificent varia- 
tion). Complementing Edward Shenton’s. 
page-size inky pen drawings, there is 
one measuring 23 x 14 picas over every 
chapter, and occasionally a deeper one 
spreads its graduated lines over facing 
pages, with a neat 6-pica break at the 
gutter. ‘The textural link between the 
text type and the illustrator’s technique 
is found in the Egmont Pen Drawn 2- 
line chapter initials, used also—letter- 
spaced—for the headlines of the sober 
title page. 


Polynesian Venture 
By Truman Bailey.. 6” x 9%”. $3 
Publisher: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Manufacturer: Country Life Press 
Illustrations (offset): Polygraphic Co. 
of America 
Type: Lino. Janson 12/16; 24 x 40 
Stock: Glatfelter R Wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Class A Vellum, black, 
polished 
Stamping: rose and turquoise inks (2 
hits each) 
Designer: A. P. Tedesco 
This is quite a venture in book de- 
signing, with results at least as strange 
—and generally as beautiful—as the 
author’s experiences. The case itself, 
with its flat spine, is a thing of exquisite 
sleekness and coloring, an _ eastern 
lacquered sort of thing: shiny black cloth 
and topstain, the overlapping silhouette 
of a coral-and-fish motif vividly stamped 
on the black in stencil fashion. The 
strange dramatic mood is continued 
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within by bold condensed faces in keep- 
ing- with the page dimensions of this 
tall 8vo: Onyx caps—72pt. for the. title- 
page title, 96pt. for chapter initials— 
create the desired spiky black lines that 
give these pages their unusual character. 
For smaller display lines, condensed 
Gothic caps complete the piano-keyboard 
contrasts of the title page, and Metro 
Medium caps serve for running heads 
and dropped folios. The stick-up chap- 
ter initial, indented 4 picas and starting 
the ‘text halfway down the page, is like 
the shadow of the equally huge numeral, 
similarly indented from the right, at the 
top of the page. There are several 
groups of full-page bleed photos cap- 
tioned in Metro Medium caps in care- 
ful conformity to the style of the text. 
Altogether a very successful venture. 


Real Boys and Girls Go Birding 
By J. Van Coevering. 71,” x 9%”. $2 
Publisher: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Composition: Ruttle, Shaw & Wetherill 
Printer (offset): Jersey City Ptg. Co. 
Binder: Country Life Press 
Type: lino. Baskerville 12/14; 30 x 43 
Stock: Mead’s Offset 
Cloth: du Pont PX-00, green, pinpoint 
Stamping: glossy black ink 
Designers; Ralph Bicknell and Everett 
E. Hale 


The character of the photos de- 
termined the large size of this book; 
birds are so small when other objects 
appear in the picture that they would be 
lost in a smaller format. The quantity 
of photos determined the process by 
which it was printed, resulting in a 
wealth of illustration, mostly arranged 
to bleed off 2 or more sides. The title 
page is the best of all: a full-page bleed 
photo of an occupied birdhouse, with 
the large Baskerville types in reverse 
against the soft grey of the sky and the 
darker tones of the house. Chapter 
heads are well fitted to their task: They 
comprise a single line of type—an 18pt. 
roman numeral flush at left and the 
title in 14pt. caps flush at right—over 
a. page-wide Ipt. rule, a full 11” 
separating it from the Ist line of text in 
s. c. So far, all’s well. But, sad to 
say, the heavily-lettered cover merely 
repeats the worst feature of the jacket. 


Sutter—The Man and His Empire 


By J. P. Zollinger, 8vo. $3.50 
Publisher: Oxford University Press 
Printer: T. Morey & Son 
Binder: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Caslon O. F. 11/14; 22 x 

381, 

Stock: Warren’s #66 Wove, cream 

Cloth: Terek Oxford Serge, golden 
yellow 

Stamping: navy ink and blind 

Designer: Frederic Warde 

The quiet refinement of its typography 
confirms in this biography an unsensa- 
tional authenticity. Full leading per- 
mits the use of llpt. type for a meaty 
390-page volume whose chapters run 
one beneath the other with 1” white 
space allowed for the centered italic 
title. The Part title pages are close- 
lipped too: a line of 8pt. caps and one 
of 14pt. centered in the tall 8vo page. 
Consistent with the text is the list of 
chapters in s. c., interspersed with the 
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Part titles in 10pt. u. « 1. c. italics. The 
generous-size Garamond type of the 
cover is set in two blanked oblongs on 
the spine, stamped in a pleasingly com- 
plementary color, the maize cloth being 
its own sunny decoration for the sides. 


The Singin’ Gatherin’ 

By Thomas & Leeder. 734” x 101/,”. $2 
Publisher: Silver Burdett Co. 
Composition: Plimpton Press 
Music engraver: M. O. Henning 
Printer (offset): Robert Teller Sons & 

Dorner 
Binder: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Mono. Baskerville 11/13; 30 x 44 
Stock: Publishers’ Cumberland Offset 
Cloth: Bancroft Lynnene 
Stamping: red-brown ink 
Designers: format, Gordon Buck; cover, 

Sam Bass 

This book of mountain songs starts 
off with one of the season’s most at- 
tractive cover designs: musical instru- 
ments worked into 2 big semicircles of 
leafage, between which the title stands 
out gaily in large, delightfully hand- 
lettered u. «& 1. c. A vine border con- 
fines a distinguished title page within 
reasonable limits, and judicious spacing 
of the large area keeps the type sizes 
from getting out of hand. The Civilité 
chapter titles are rather elaborate for 
the plain substance of the text, but do 
carry the reader back to the time (if 
not the place) of these ballads’ origin. 
The music is reproduced clearly, and 
the song text within the staffs is large 
enough for comfort; not so the suc- 
ceeding verses, which are set in §8pt., 
far too small for comfort and lost in 
the big page. Many of the photos 
bleed; the rest are given snap by a black 
edging all around. 


The World Over: 1938 

Ed. by Smyth & Angoff. 8vo. $4 
Publisher: Harrison-Hilton Books 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Granjon 10/12, 10/10; 24 

x 391, 

Stock: Perkins & Goodwin B-grade E. f. 
Cloth: Holliston Record Buckram, 

English finish, grey-blue 
Stamping: glossy black ink 
Designer: Ernst Reichl. 

The first half of this tightly packed 
600-page volume consists of news com- 
mentaries arranged by countries and 
grouped in 12 chapters, one for each 
month. The second half, in similar ar- 
rangement, lists events by dates. End- 
sheet maps printed in blue (matched by 
the topstain) and a legible index com- 
plete this long but remarkably light- 
weight reference work. That the com- 
mentaries are highly readable and not 
too bulky is due to the use of a small, 
pleasant-to-read typeface, well aired 
with 2pt. leading, and in the normal 
book measure. The economy of space 
without loss of clarity in the chronicles 
is effected hy using the month as the 
left end of the running head and setting 
the date numeral flush, with the text 
uniformly indented a pica. In both sec- 
tions the country, besides constituting 
(in italics) the right end of the running 
head, tops each subsection in letter- 
spaced caps, below-centered in the 11- 
pica space between sections. Strikingly 





original, the “chapter” headings are 
simply 2 centered lines of 48pt. ATP 
Garamond u. « I. c. italics—the same face 
that gives a- glow to the Part titles ang 
the main title page. The latter bears g 
trade-mark that seems better adapted 
to varied uses than those of most pub- 
lishers. 


Tricks Our Minds Play on Us 

By Karl R. Stolz. Crown 8vo. $2 
Publisher: Cokesbury Press 
Manufacturer: Parthenon Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/13; 22 x 35 
Stock: Westvaco HiBulk 
Lining: Rising Interlace, ivory 
Cloth: du Pont PX-10, solid dark brown, 

dice 3 
Stamping: Brighten imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: A. E. Distelhurst 

The good book designer is a practi- 
tioner of applied psychology; his prod- 
uct must appeal to the reader on sight. 
It would be ironic if the designer of a 
book on mental hygiene were a poor 
psychologist, nor is such the case here. 
Leaded Baskerville in a normal measure 
is sure-fire for readability. These pages 
are unspoiled by ornaments, finished off 
simply by centered running heads in 
small italic caps, and framed in ample 
margins. In keeping with the horizontal 
accent of this typeface are the chapter 
heads: a line of letterspaced caps at the 
left separated by a page-wide Ipt. rule 
from the title in 18pt. italic caps at the 
right. Less successful is the heavy title 
page, suffering from a shapeless mass of 
36pt. type at the top and an unbeautiful 
trade-mark near the center. The cover 
design happily plays up the horizontal 
accent again with its ribbons of gold 
heading the recto. 


W oodcraft 

By B. S. Mason. 8vo. $2.75 
Publisher: A. S.. Barnes & Co. 
Manufacturer: Van Rees Press 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 27 x 44 
Stock: D. M. Bare’s E. F. Book, cream 
Lining: Schuylkill Bombay 
Cloth: Holliston Lyntint, pale green 
Stamping: dark green ink 
Designer: Paul Johnston 

With Janson for wiry individuality 
and nature’s favorite tints for a color 
scheme, the woodcrafter should find joy 
in this well-illustrated compendium. For 
extra color Mr. Johnston has rigged up 
a woodsy chapter-head border of up- 
right leaves, and what with this and the 
4-line Sylvan chapter initial, you can al- 
most hear the soughing trees under the 
autumn constellations. The felicitous 
combination of these two units on the 
title page emphasizes the book’s char- 
acter, though here we could well dis- 
pense with the archaic trade-mark. 
Further sympathetic notes are the cream 
text, the tan endsheets printed in dark 
brown, the light green topstain, and the 
homespun weave of the cloth. There are 
subheads, captions, and topic words 
galore—a problem solyed, it is well to 
record, with italics or c & s. c., both ade- 
quate as attention-getters without being 
rude about it. And the hundreds of line 
drawings are disciplined to fit the text. 
This sturdy volume represents as ex- 
cellent bookcraft as it does woodcraft. 

—D. M. G. 
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3 The height-to-paper and the 
point-size of the body of each character 
in Monotype single-type composition 
are determined by one factor only— 
the dimensions of the mold opening. 
Therefore it necessarily follows that 
each and every type must be of the 
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Roman, Italics and SMALL CAPS are 
combined for Machine Typesetting 
in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 point. SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 


SHOWING ALL SIZES 


same exact height and point-size, with 
no high nor low letters over the entire 


length of each and every line. 


| ee AMERICAN GARAMOND derives its name from Claude Garamond, printer of Paris 


(1510-1561), who was the first person to establish a type foundry. Garamond perfected the types which today 
are called ‘‘old style” roman. The superiority of French typography of this period was chiefly due to the beauty 
and clearness of the types produced, and Garamond was responsible for many of these types. These same qual- 
ities have been retained in the cutting of Monotype American Garamond, making it well suited to fine book 
work and general text composition. Available for Monotype Machine Typesetting in sizes from 6 to 12 point. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND 


MACHINE 


LOCUST STREETS, 


COMPANY 
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JUST THE TYPE! 


as newly provided by the founders for books . . . and other printing 
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Bop, MEANING “‘CONSPICUOUSLY SPIR- 
ited,” is a necessary quality in type 
and typography, where emphasis 
must keep pace with intention. There 
was a long period when boldface 
types were somewhat in disrepute 
because most of them were totally 
undistinguished in design, but now 
they are being drawn as compan- 
ions to fine book faces and their use 
is governed only by the canons of 
good taste. 

One of the recent additions is 
Linotype’s Electra Bold, a worthy 
relative of the original roman. Also 


BEYOND THE GUTTER ... 


“Chapter 16,” from 


“Polynesian Venture” 

Set at Country Life Press in Lino- 
type Janson 12/16. Chapter number 
and initial, A. T. F. Onyx 96pt. 
“Chapter” and_ folio, Linotype 
Metro Medium (Doubleday, Doran) 


“Goudy, Master of Letters”’ 

Set at the Black Cat Press. Title 
page: Goudy Medieval 30pt., Mono- 
type Kennerly 12pt., 10pt., 8pt., 
6pt. Outside border rule, headline, 
and large decoration printed in red. 


“Dolphin Deck Plan,” from 

“Northern Lights’’ 

Set at Vail-Ballou Press in Lino- 

type Electra 11/14 (Viking) 
Woodcraft Knickknacks,” 

from 

“W oodcraft” 

Set at Van Rees Press in Linotype 

Janson 11/18, Chapter title, 14pt. 

caps; initial, Continental Sylvan 

60pt. (Barnes ) 


“The World Over: 1938” 
Set by H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Title page, A. T. F. Garamond 
Italics 48pt.; balance in Linotype 
Granjon 14pt., and 10pt. 


“Table of Contents,” from 

“A Biology of Familiar: Things” 
Set by the American Book Co. Con- 
tents page: head, Monotype Bodoni 
Bold Italics 14pt.; balance, Mono- 
type Modern 9pt. (American Book) 


“Some 
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designed by W. A. Dwiggins, it fol- 
lows his first intention faithfully and 
is equally useful in combination or 
alone. Duplexed with the roman, it 
come in all sizes from 7 to 14pt. It 
seems fair to agree with C. H. 
Griffith, Mergenthaler vice-president 
in charge of typographic develop- 
ment, that “the combination will 
prove decidedly popular,” especially 
in textbooks. 

INTERTYPE continues to add sizes 
and weights in Futura, a series ap- 
parently inexhaustible in variants. 
The same may be said of the Cairo 
family, in which Cairo Heavy is a 
new member. 

A. T. F. similarly extends the 
flexibility of Lydian with a Bold 
weight in both roman and italic, 10 
to 96 point. This is another face 
whose value is governed only by the 
ingenuity of the typographer 

For showings -xrite to Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Intertype Corp., Brooklyn. 
N. Y.; and American Type Founders 
Sales Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

—w. R. 


Type Arrangement Expands; 
Takes Over Display Library 


William St. Johns, president of Type 
Arrangement, Inc., announces that his 
firm has taken over the operation of 
Type Display Library, Inc., which has 
moved its offices to 304 E, 45th St., N. 
Y. C. Besides the wide variety of type 
faces now in its cases, Type Arrange- 
ment will be able to offer one of the 
most versatile collections of display 
types available in the U. S., according 
to Mr. St. Johns. A 24-hour typographic 
service will be maintained. 

Franklin Woodruff, who has been in 
charge of Type Display Library sales, 
has become connected with Type Ar- 
rangement in a sales executive capacity. 
Mr. Woodruff is also president of the 
Continental Typefounders Association, 
228 E. 45th St. 


New Mergenthaler Brochure 
Supplements Specimen Book 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn 
N. Y., has issued Supplement No. 1, 
which contains additional Linotype and 


All-Purpose Linotype faces completed 





since the company’s recent 1200-page 
“Specimen Book of Linotype Faces.” 
The supplement exhibits 29 new faces 
in 61 different point sizes. 

“There are 13 new book and job faces 
alone, cut in 30 different point sizes,” 
C. H. Griffith, Mergenthaler’s vice- 
president in charge of typographic de- 
velopment, points out. “These include the 
new Dwiggins-designed Caledonia ser- 
ies; the new Spartan sanserif in the 
medium, heavy, and black weights; the 
new Baskerville and Baskerville Bold 
combination, as well as a number of ad- 
ditional sizes cut for such popular faces 
as Excelsior, Granjon with Granjon 
Bold, Janson, Bell Gothic, etc.” 





LINOTYPE 





HERE is a brief showing of 
the 12-point size of Linotype 
Electra with Electra Bold. 
Why do the pace-makers in 
the art of printing rave over a 


specific face of type? What do 


12 Pt. Electra with Electra Bold 








INTERTYPE 


THIS PARAGRAPH is set in 
the 12 point size of Futura 
Bold with Oblique 12345 


12 Pt. Futura Bold with Oblique 


ABC abcdefghij 123 
ABC abcdefghij 123 


18 Pt. Futura Demibold with Oblique 
Paragraph set in 12 point 
Cairo Heavy 1234567890 


12 Pt. Cairo Heavy 








A. T.F. 


Lydian Bold and 
Lydian Bold Italic 


24 Pt. Lydian Bold with Italic 
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N. Y. Textbook Clinic: 
Paper Surfaces and Type 


The first meeting of the Textbook 
Clinic this season will be held Tuesday 
evening, September 19, it was announced 
last month by Chairman Arthur R. 
Thompson. The subject of the meeting 
will be “The Effect of Paper Surface 
on Type,” and Bruce Gentry (H. Wolff) 
will conduct the demonstration and 
round-table discussions with the assist- 
ance of a board of experts. Booklets 
comprising examples of various book 
faces printed on several kinds of paper 
will be distributed to Clinic members. 

Designers, book printers, publishers, 
and others interested in attending Clinic 
meetings may obtain information from 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
115 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. An interest- 
ing program of practical value has been 
planned for the 1939-40 season. 


N. Y. Trade Book Clinic: 


New Committee Members 


A. P. Tedesco (Doubleday, Doran), 
the recently elected chairman of the N. 
Y. Trade Book Clinic, last month an- 
nounced the names of the members of 
his committee. They are: Herbert Cahn 
(Random House,) Bruce Gentry (H. 
Wolff), Stefan Salter (American Book- 
Stratford Press), and Donald Stevensen 
(William Morrow). 

It is likely that the season’s first 
Clinic meeting, to be held this month, 
will be devoted to a discussion of find- 
ing means of heightening readers’ con- 
sciousness of book design. Abe Lerner 
(Viking Press), Honor judge for Sep- 
tember, is one of many who feel that the 
Clinic’s program must have the reading 
public as its next objective, its past pro- 
gram having about reached the satura- 
tion point in influencing publishers and 
designers, Mr. Lerner told BsaBP. 


New Colophon Varied in Content 


Number Two of the New Graphic 
Series of The Colophon, The Quarterly 
for Bookmen, contains numerous hand- 
somely printed sections in an inspiring 
variety of typographic styles. Among the 
printers responsible for this issue are 
Pynson Printers, N.Y.C.; Riverside 
Press, Cambridge; Haddon Craftsmen, 
Camden, N. J.; Walpole Printing Office, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Hawthorn House, 
Windham, Conn.; Southworth-Anthoen- 
sen Press, Portland, Me.; and A. Colish, 
ine, MN. Y.'C. 


Lettering Guide Helpful Aid 
To Book Production People 


A fertile source of ideas for new 
treatment of book covers, page designs, 
jackets, brochures, etc., “Letters and 
Lettering” by Paul Carlyle and Guy 
Oring ‘McGraw-Hill; $4) should prove 
of interest to the book publishing pro- 
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duction fraternity. The contents consist 
of 15 basic alphabets, six unusual alpha- 
bets, 14 old-fashioned alphabets, exotic 
lettering, modern and old-fashioned 
script, including initials, expressive let- 
tering, style and treatment, and 17 con- 
stantly used type faces offering a wide 
range of color and interpretive sug- 
gestibility. Wire-O bound, the book’s 
pages are protected by sturdy stiff 
covers, measuring 10%,” x 81,”. There 
are 128 pages. 


Bevans Handling Essandess 
Production, Succeeding Stern 


Tom Torre Bevans will officially suc- 
ceed Philip Van Doren Stern as head of 
Simon & Schuster’s manufacturing de- 
partment about the first of the year 
when Stern becomes associated with the 
Essandess editorial staff in an important 
capacity. Bevans was formerly with 
Stackpole and Viking, and this spring 
joined Simon & Schuster as assistant 
manufacturing man. He makes the little 
pictures illustrating the “Turns with a 
Bookworm” in the MHerald- Tribune 
“Books.” Like his predecessor, he is an 
author as well; his “Where, Oh Where?” 
will be published this month by Viking. 


Wilbur Gaffney Handling 
Production for Cordon Co. 


Wilbur Gaffney is now in charge of 
production at The Cordon Co., Inc., N. 
Y. C. textbook publishers, having suc- 
ceeded S. A. J. Burnshaw. He was 
formerly with the editorial department 
of the American Book Co. and with F. 
S. Crofts & Co., and previously had been 
an instructor in English at N. Y. Uni- 
versity. He was graduated in 1927 from 
the University of Nebraska, and later 
studied at Columbia University. 


Oswald Graphic Arts Work 
Available at Reduced Price 


Originally published at $7.50, “Print- 
ing in the Americas,” the late John 
Clyde Oswald’s comprehensive work on 
the genesis and progress of the graphic 
arts and bookmaking in the western 
hemisphere, is available at $2.50, post- 
paid, through BsBP’s Book Service De- 
partment. The book contains 608 pages 
and 160 illustrations of title pages, etc. 
A folder is obtainable on request. 


Daniel Melcher to Handle 
Production for Alliance 


J. S. Wasserman, in charge of produc- 
tion for the Alliance Book Corp., N. Y. 
C., has resigned, and will announce his 
plans later. He has been succeeded by 
Daniel Melcher, formerly with Oxford 
University Press, who will handle pro- 


duction, publicity, and general promo- 
tion. 


Iowa State to Have Press 


Iowa State College Press has been 
formed at Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., 
and will consider and publish mss. deal- 
ing with science and technology. Col- 
legiate Press, Inc., also of Ames, which 








Book Clinic Honors 
For September, 1939 


Judge: Abe Lerner (Viking 
Press ) 





HONOR 


© “T Beuieve,” ed. by Clifton 
Fadiman: 


Publisher: Simon & Schuster 

Designers: format, Philip Van 
Doren Stern; cover, Tom Torre 
Bevans 

Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 12/14 

Stock: Whitaker’s Natural An- 



















tique Book 

Cloth: Holliston Colonial Buck- 
ram, blue 

Stamping: Grauert’s Dubonnet 


pigment rolls, All Purpose imi- 
tation gold roll leaf 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 


© “Litttine or Gaywoop,” 
by Edna Turpin: 

Publisher: Random House 

Designers: format, Hilda Scott; 
cover, Fritz Eichenberg 

Manufacturers: H. Wolff Book 
Mfg. Co. 

Covers (offset): Reehl Litho. Co. 

Type: Lino. Caslon Old Face 
12/15 

Stock: Bauer’s Eggshell wove 

Cloth: Holliston Zeppelin, tan 





e “Tue PaInTER AND THE 
Lavy,” by William Blake: 

Publisher: Simon & Schuster 

Designer: Philip Van Doren Stern 

Manufacturer: American Book- 
Stratford Press 

Type: Lino. Janson 11/13 

Stock: Whitaker’s Natural An- 
tique Windsor Book 

Cloth: Bancroft Nat. Fin., Bur- 
gundy 

Stamping: All Purpose imitation 

gold roll leaf 





















© “Don Quixotg,” by Mig- 
uel de Cervantes: 


Publisher: Little, Brown & Co. 
Designer: Warren Chappell 
Composition: Huxley House 
Printer: Stanhope Press 

Binder: Riverside Bindery 

Type: Lino. Caslon O. S. 14/18 
Stock: Warren’s No. 1854 wove 
Cloth: Bancroft Linen Finish, red 
Labels; printed in two colors 


entered the publishing field in 1934, will 
supervise the production and sale of Iowa 
State Press books. H. E. Ingle, manager 
of the Book Dept. of the Collegiate Press, 
is in charge of typographic design and 
general production. 
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TRANSLATION: 


“Don't judge a book by 
its cover, but judge the 
cover material by the 


company that makes it’ 


OU’RERIGHT—you can’t tell what’s 
» in a book by looking at the 
cover. But you certainly can have 
confidence that the material will 
stand up by knowing the company 
that makes it. 


Du Pont feels that ‘‘Fabrikoid’* 
and PX Cloth have the edge on a lot 
of other materials offered the book- 
binding industry. Both of these stur- 
dy materials are products of du Pont 


research, of ‘‘Better Things for Bet- 
ter Living . . . through Chemistry.” 

Their production is rigidly con- 
trolled. Every inch of the finished 
material must measure up to the 
quality-standards set by the labora- 
tory. And the colors (as well as the 
quality) must be uniform throughout 
the entire run—whether the order be 
for a hundred yards or ten thousand. 


There’s still another important ad- 


GU POND 


8€6. yu. 5. pat. OFF 


Publisher . 
Designer . 
Binder . 
Material 


. . » Harper & Bros. 
. . . A.W. Rushmore 
Haddon Craftsmen Inc. 
PX Cloth 


vantage for you dealing with du Pont. 
The chemists in the research labora- 
tory are ready to put their heads to- 
gether on a moment’s notice to help 
find an answer for any particular 
bookbinding problem that may arise 
in your plant. 


May we serve you? May we send 
samples and complete information? 


**Fabrikoid” is du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its pyroxylin coated and impregnated fabric. 


( 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), “FABRIKOID”’ DIVISION, NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
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TITANIUM 


for Paper Opacity 





By WILLIAM R. WILLETS 


. Paper Development Laboratory, Titanium Pigment Corp, 





ETTER pBook PAPERS, HAVING 

improved opacity, color, bright- 
ness, and printing surface, are 
now being produced by means of 
titanium pigments. 

Although for many years certain 
opaque white pigments such as white 
lead, zine oxide, etc., have been in 
common use for paints, the advent of 
titanium pigments is fairly recent. 
The basis of titanium pigments is 
titanium dioxide, an exceedingly fine 
white powder remarkable for its 
ability to produce opacity, whiteness, 
and brightness. Today there is 
hardly an industry in which white- 
ness, brightness, and opacity are a 
factor where titanium pigments do 
not have a place, in many cases re- 
placing older white pigments. They 
are used in all types of paints, 
leather, rubber, white shoe dressings, 
textile printing, white and pastel 
inks, oilcloth, plastics, ceramics, 
paper, etc. Their consumption, 
which up to a few years ago was 
comparatively small, is now in the 
many thousands of tons. 

With titanium pigments it is now 
possible to improve the opacity and 
brightness of paper with a minimum 
of loading material. Furthermore, 
the opacity, brightness, and color 
produced are permanent, and these 
pigments actually help to retard 
fading and discoloration of paper 
upon aging. Inasmuch as they retain 
their opacity when in contact with 
oils, ete., that portion of the sheet 
beneath a printed character is not 
rendered transparent by the print- 
ing ink vehicle, and consequently 
“show-through” is reduced to a 
minimum. They improve the print- 
ing surface to a marked degree. 
Since only small amounts are needed 
to produce desired effects, they do 


not affect the strength of paper. 
Tests made at the National Bureau 
of Standards show that titanium 
pigments have no effect on the per- 
manence of paper. 


e THE PROPERTIES imparted by ti- 
tanium pigments to paper result 
from their high refractive index, 
pure white color, unusually high 
brightness, fineness, stability, chemi- 
cal inertness and uniformity. The 
resultant opacity, brightness, and 
reduction of “show-through” pro- 
duce a much higher degree of legi- 
bility, which is of the greatest im- 
portance. 

It is quite true that titanium-pig- 
mented papers cost a little more than 
unpigmented papers. However, 
when the total cost of a book is 
considered, the increase resulting 
from the use of pigmented paper is 
not great. It has been estimated 
that for the average book, manufac- 
turing costs may be distributed 
roughly as follows: 


Binding and Stamping. . .34% 
Composition and Plates. .25 


0 eee rer 20 
a) re 11 
BN ohne te aie Ss era ion 5 
Miscellaneous .......... 5 
100% 


It will therefore be seen that even 
if the cost of the paper is increased 
as much as 10% by pigmentation— 
which, would be a very high figure 
in most cases—the total increase in 
the manufacturing cost. of the book 
is only in the neighborhood of 2%. 
Such increase is slight and justifiable 
when the better legibility obtainable 
by the use of titanium-pigmented pa- 
pers is considered. 


®@ According to Mr. Willets’ article, titanium pigments impart properties to 
paper whch are of considerable importance to the book printer and pub- 
lisher. Among the advantages claimed for titanium-pigmented papers in 
improved printability and legibility are heightened opacity and brightness, 
reduction of “show-through,” greater color permanency, and the possible 
use of lighter weights to offset the slightly increased cost per pound. 


Furthermore, while these papers 
may frequently cost more per pound 
than unpigmented papers, it should 
be remembered that lighter weights 
of paper can be used. And this, of 
course, results frequently in an ac- 
tual decrease in unit cost, that is to 
say in the cost per page. If the 
weight of the paper can be reduced 
10% even at a cost increase per 
pound of 10%, there will still be a 
saving as far as unit cost is con- 
cerned. 


e AN INSPECTION of printed vol- 
umes in current use today indicates 
that many are sadly lacking in legi- 
bility. This is being remedied as 
the printer and publisher become 
more aware of the possibility of im- 
proving legibility through the use 
of opaque papers. 


For this reason a recent popular 
edition of the Bible was printed on 
a titanium-pigmented sheet. The 
better grades of encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, religious books, textbooks, 
etc., are also being printed on light- 
weight titanium-pigmented papers. 
The illegibility of many trade books 
frequently results from the use of a 
paper lacking in opacity and _ per- 
mitting ‘“‘show-through.” The old 
type of manual and data books, such 
as insurance rate books, were fre- 
quently very illegible in spite of the 
fact that they were printed on fair- 
ly heavy papers which made the 
books cumbersome. Not only has 
the use of pigmented paper in this 
class of books resulted in increased 
legibility ; but because lighter weight 
sheets can be used, obtaining proper 
opacity by means of titanium pig- 
ments, the bulk of such books is 
greatly reduced. 


In passing, it might be well to 
mention that opaque ledger and 
bond papers are also being used for 
blankbooks and_ loose-leaf books. 
Here the fact that the papers can be 
made opaque without affecting 
strength and permanence is of pri- 
mary importance. 
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EACH WITH HIS 
OWN BRUSH 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN ART 
IN ASIA AND AFRICA 


By DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 
Union Theological Seminary, New Y ork 
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LU HUNG NIEN: THE LANTERN FESTIVAL 


A lantern festival heralds the Chinese New Year and takes on an added beauty in this 
picture through the dedication of the festival to Christian ideals in today’s renaissance 
of Christian art. 











““SPREADING THE SILK’’ IN CHINA 


N THE MODERN Christian compositions which follow this introduction one 
I cannot help but catch the pleasure taken in trees, and flowers, and rocks. 
For nowhere in art has landscape been so central and dominant a theme as in 
China. Her artists never tire in portraying mountain and mist and stream, 
or a spray of flowering plum, or slender bamboos trembling in the wind. The 
mood of a Chinese artist seems to be at home with mountain solitudes and 
rushing torrents, and he loves to picture the small figure of a sage or a way- 
farer at the foot of a towering crag—possibly an unconscious symbol of his 
conception of the relative place of man. 

Yet Christian artists are breaking with traditional Chinese painting in so 
far as it has become a spiritless and monotonous repetition of formal and 
standardized motifs. They are blending classical formule with a wealth of 
Christian themes. In this new way of “spreading the silk”—an old Chinese 
way of describing the painter’s art—they are confident that they are helping 
Chinese painting to flower afresh, bringing to it an inexhaustible fund of 
inspiration. 

Early in the Buddhist approach to China extensive religious use was made 
of Chinese art forms in sculpture, painting and architecture, making a profound 
impression on the Chinese people. But although Christianity entered China 


at least thirteen hundred years ago, so far as is known no great use was made 
of Chinese art for Christian purposes until the past fifty years. Most of it has 
been produced within the last two decades by both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. It seems appropriate that the nation which has done so much for 
art should give to the world through this medium its interpretation of things 
Christian. 


The Nestorian Christians who went to China in the seventh century ex- 
pressed themselves artistically, so far as we know, only in enlisting one of the 
best calligraphists of the T’ang dynasty to write the characters cut on the 
famous Nestorian Monument in Sianfu. No artistic remains have been found 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries who served in Peking during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries—the second great period of Christianity in China. 

During the third great period of Christianity in China (the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries) the brilliant group of Jesuits included several very able 
artists who learned to paint in Chinese style. The Chinese art historians them- 
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LUKE CH'EN: MADONNA OF THE MOON WINDOW 
The moon gate and round window are always intriguing elements in 
Chinese architecture, as well as in paintings. The Chinese regard the 


paintings of bamboo as most near Chinese calligraphy, which is held in 
even higher regard than Chinese landscape. 
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“EacH Wrrn His Own Brush,” published by Friendship Press, was 





designed by Eugenia Porter and offset-lithographed by General Offset Co., 








Inc., New York. The text was set in Intertype Garamond by Compton & 
Stern. Insert by courtesy of the publisher and General Offset Co., Inc. 
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EADING BOOKBINDERS USE THE 


AL 


McCain Sewing Machine 


ON BOOKS THAT MUST BE DURABLE, 


MLL 


ATTRACTIVE, ECONOMICAL 


HALL 


UU I 


ail 


LOOK AT THE WIDE RANGE OF SIZES 
THAT THE McCAIN TAKES: 


Length Width Thickness 
Maximum 16 ” a” 3” 


sthmetic” (Merrill) 
ri 


Minimum 5%” 4” Ye” 


This modern machine makes up to 250 
stitches a minute, producing up to 1000 
books an hour. It enables sewing as close 
as 3/16” from the edge. The McCain Sew- 
ing Machine is a product of THE CHICAGO 
MACHINERY LABORATORY, 2719 South 
Poplar Avenue, Chicago. 


For modern bookmaking: ia 


Write for full information 


on the advantages of side- (i A 
sewing the McCain way. 
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“Penguin Books’’, Launched Here, 


Show Standardization Economies 


ITH THE OBJECT OF POPULAR- 

izing in this country the line of 
Penguin Books which has proven so 
successful abroad, Penguin Books, 
Ltd., London, has formed a U. S. 
corporation, Penguin Books, Inc., 
with an office at 3 E. 17th St., 
N.Y.C., where Ian Ballantine, for- 
merly of the London office, is in 
charge. 

John Lane, the firm’s export di- 
rector, youngest of the three broth- 
ers who almost four years ago 
launched Penguin Books, Ltd., and 
have since sold more than 25,000,000 
copies of the paper-covered books, 
has just returned to England after 
having spent six weeks here and 
in Canada. 

Mr. Lane told BsBP that for a 
year or less, depending upon the 
reaction of the U. S. book-buying 
public to Penguin books, the U. S. 
affiliate would import its books from 
England, but that it was likely the 
books would be manufactured on this 
side if subsequent demand warranted. 
So far the total English list consists 
of 270 titles, 90 of which are now 
being distributed in the U. S. In 
England the books retail for 6d., in 
Canada for about 20c, while the 
U. S. price, because of extra im- 
porting costs, is 25c. “Even if 
manufactured over here, the price, 
because of your higher manufactur- 
ing costs, will be set permanently at 
25c,” Mr. Lane explained. “If 
manufacturing is done on this side, 
it is also possible that we may do 
reprints of U. S. books. Eventually 
the South American market, so far 
untapped by the Penguins, may also 
be supplied with volumes manufac- 
tured in the U. S.” 


e SranparpizatTion of the manufacture 
of Penguin books is the obvious reason 
for their low price, Mr. Lane affirmed. 
They all measure 41/,”x7¥,”, have cut- 
flush covers, and minimum runs are 50,- 
000. They average 256 pages, and are 
printed from 64-page forms. As many 
as five different plants in. England are 
manufacturing the books. Merchandis- 
ing is based on the idea that the book- 
seller, or distributor, will turn his stock 
over twice a month, or 24 times a year. 

Times Roman in 9, 10, or Illpt., de- 
pending on the size of the book, is used 
exclusively for composition. Originally 
designed for The London Times, the 
typeface is particularly legible for read- 
ing on trains, Mr. Lane declared. The 
designs of the jacket and of the paper 
cover are identical, and are the same for 
the whole list. Their colors, however, in- 
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dicate the subject of the book: orange, 
fiction; cerise, travel; green, detective 
stories; blue, biography. Light blue is 
reserved for the Pelicans, a separate 
classification for the non-fiction line. 

Mr. Lane described the paper used in 
the Penguins and Pelicans as_high- 
grade newsprint, which is_ specially 
manufactured by Bowater & Lloyd, one 
of the Empire’s greatest paper manu- 
facturing corporations, from pulp pro- 
duced in Newfoundland. Last year Mr. 
Lane estimated that his organization had 
used 2000 tons. 

The Lane brothers are natives of Bris- 
tol, England, whose civic emblem is the 
dolphin. Seeking a somewhat similar 
symbol as a trade-mark, the dolphin al- 
ready being in publishing use, they 
adopted the penguin, suggested by a cur- 
rent London comic strip. “We adopted 
the pelican as a protection to our busi- 
ness,” Mr. Lane explained. “The public 
is rather absent-minded, and we found, 
after the Penguins became popular, that 
many people asked for ‘Pelicans.’ So we 


became ‘pelican-conscious’ before some- 
body else did.” 


Intertype’s New Booklet 
Features New Weiss Face 


Intertype Corp., 360 Furman St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is distributing a new 
20-page booklet featuring Weiss, one of 
its latest faces. It contains a pen sketch 
of Prof. Weiss, drawn by himself, and 
tells how he came to add type designing 
to his talents as an artist. 

The current issue of “Who’s Who in 
the Composing Room,” Intertype’s bi- 
monthly, contains another treatise on 
proofreading by Joseph Lasky and 
other articles on typography. Both are 
available on request. 


Blue Ribbon Books Sold 
To Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


One of the most important acquisi- 
tions in the annals of reprint book pub- 
lishing took place last month with the 
purchase of Blue Ribbon books by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. The transaction 
also includes the Halcyon and Triangle 
imprints. The business will be con- 
ducted from the Garden City Publish- 
ing Co. offices at 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.C. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, the former owners, 
will concentrate on general publishing. 


Buys Blakiston, Publishers 


Horace G. White, who has been con- 
nected with the firm for 28 years, has 
bought the Philadelphia publishing house 
of P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. from the 
estate of Kenneth M. Blakiston. The 
style has been changed to The Blakiston 
Co., and the same policies will be fol- 
lowed. The house specializes in medical 
and scientific books. 






Frederic Warde 


Frederic Warde, late production ~~ 
manager of the Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. C., who died July 31 in N. Y. C, 
was one of the country’s leading book 
designers and typographers. Graduat- 
ing from Harvard in 1915, he was as- 
sociated early in his career with Bruce 
Rogers, and his last design was “The 
Work of Bruce Rogers,” the catalog 
published by the Oxford University 
Press for the exhibit of Rogers’ work 
last December at the Grolier Club. Dur- 
ing his career Mr. Warde had been with 
The Printing House of William E. 
Rudge at Mount Vernon, N. Y., Prince- 
ton University Press, and in England I 
with the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Presses. He designed Arrighi 
Italic, a book face often used as a com- 
plement to Rogers’ Centaur. His books 
were frequently included in the “50 
Books of the Year” exhibitions. 4d 

Mr. Warde’s other activities in book 
publishing included membership in the 
firm of McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
and association with Morrill Press, Inc. 
With the Oxford University Press, N. 
Y. C., since October, 1936, Mr. Warde 
worked chiefly on textbooks until Janu- 
ary, 1938, when he took charge of general 
book production. 

While at Princeton he married Bea- 
trice Lamberton Becker (Mrs. Warde is 
publicity director of The Monotype 
Corp., London), but they were divorced. 
Mr. Warde was 45 at the time of his 
death, which occurred after a long ill- 
ness. 

Walter C. Jacobs, in charge of Bible 
work, is temporarily handling all Ox- 
ford University Press production except 
for the juvenile work, which is Eunice 
Blake’s department. 
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William T, H. Howe 


William Thomas Hildrup Howe, 65, 
president of the American Book Co., 
died August 19 at his apartment in the 
Hotel Biltmore, N. Y. C., after a brief 
illness. Mr. Howe, who was unmarried, 
made his home in Mentor, Ky., near Cin- 
cinnati, and visited the N. Y. C. head- 
quarters of the company weekly. He 
was rated as one of the nation’s greatest 
book collectors. 

The American Book Co., said to be the 
largest exclusive textbook publishers in 
the world, maintains book manufactur- 
ing plants at Cincinnati, O., and Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


Postpone Times Book Fair 


Colonel Julius Ochs Adler, genera! 
manager of The N. Y. Times, has an- 
nounced that the Times Book Fair will 
be held in the early spring, instead of 
November. This change in timing was 
made in consultation with the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory Council, as a result of 
difficulties encountered in finding a satis- 
factory. location for the Fair this fall. 
The advance planning and’ organization 
of the Fair will be continued actively 
through the remainder of the year. 
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LAWRENCE E. IRWIN 


of the University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE pesicNer oF THE UNIVER- 

sity of Pittsburgh Press books 
and manager of the press is a true 
Pittsburgh product. He was born on 
a farm that is now part of the city’s 
municipal airport, and spent most of 
his early years in Coraopolis, a small 
river town near Pittsburgh. After 
graduating from Pitt in 1925, his 
activities included selling, advertis- 
ing, and printing. He was advertising 
and production manager of the Scho- 
lastic Publishing Co. at Pittsburgh 
before assuming his duties as mana- 
ger of the University of Pittsburgh 
Press, which was organized and pub- 
lished its first book in the spring of 
1937. 


“The problem of economy is per- 
haps not quite as pressing with most 
university presses as it is with com- 
mercial book publishers,” he told 
BsBP. “As a consequence, more at- 
tention can be paid to design and 
choice of processes. Nevertheless, 
economy is a real factor with us, and 
every effort is made to keep the cost 
down by planning in advance the 
most attractive and suitable format 
for a book to avoid costly and vexa- 
tious last-minute delays.” 

And what, in his opinion, consti- 
tuted “the most attractive and suit- 
able format?” 

“We have no specific do’s and 
don’ts for either the book designer or 
the publisher. Every book must be 
treated as a separate design problem 
and it is necessary for the designer 
to become familiar with its contents 
in order‘ to honestly establish a 
format and cover design suitable 
to it. If the author has a quick, 
nervous style, or if he expresses him- 
self in calm, measured sentences, the 
design of the book should unobtru- 
sively reflect those qualities. 

“The only rules that are binding 
are those of good taste. We deplore 
any tendency to florid and ‘ultra- 
modern’ designs wherein the nervous 
efforts of the designer are all too 
apparent.” 

Since most of their present work 
deals with regional subjects, U. of P. 
Press has beer utilizing local print- 
ing resources; consequently man 
book faces that are avaliable to am 
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e “The only rules that are binding 
are those of good taste.” 


publishing in larger printing cen- 
ters are not to be had. Most of their 
work has been done with “the bet- 
ter cuttings of Caslon” and with 
Baskerville, sticking pretty closely 
to llpt. and 12pt., leaded 2 pts. or 
more. “Anything smaller than 11pt. 
is difficult to read and anything 
larger than 12pt. is out of the ques- 
tion for most books. We avoid solid 
type wherever possible.” 

The Bs BP interviewer then touch- 
ed on the subject of margins and 
paper. As regards the former, Irwin 
favors the widest the book will al- 
low, and progressive margins unless 
the margins are too shallow to allow 
this treatment. 

The U. of P. Press consistently 
uses wove paper with trimmed edges. 
“Type as small as llipt. is often 
broken up by the laid marks in 
paper,” he observed. “Consequently 
laid paper should be used carefully, 
unless the type is quite large. Deckle 
edges should never be used unless the 
paper is of expensive quality that has 
a fine mill deckle. Antique paper 
which has as much tooth as is possi- 
ble without needless and arbitrary 
bulking is good. Type was made to 
print on antique paper and looks 
best on that background.” 

Irwin is not averse to typo 
graphic ornamentation, but advises 
its use sparingly, holding that “re- 
straint is one of the highest virtues 
in typographic design of all kinds.” 


Where the book itself or the design 
of the title page seems to call for 
additional color, or when the title 
page can be improved by the use of 
a second color, the press does not 
hesitate to use it, as “the additional 
expense is not great and it may add 
considerably to the appearance of 
the book and to its salability. 

“For two reasons we favor repro- 
ductive processes for illustrations 
which avoid the need of coated stock: 
First, type looks better on an antique 
stock and secondly, coated stock 
makes a book heavy and unpleasant 
to hold. If illustrations cannot be 
done in line and printed with the 
type, then we prefer such processes 
as Aquatone, Collotype, gravure, or 
offset, which will permit the use of 
the uncoated stock. We prefer that 
one which will keep the illustrations 
harmonious in color and feeling with 
the type.” 

It’s always interesting to hear 
what a book reviewer thinks of the 
book designer’s efforts. In the sec- 
ond year of its history two U. of P. 
Press titles, “Pen Pictures of Early 
Western Pennsylvania” and “With 
Rifle and Plow,” were selected for the 
“50 Books of 1989.” Of “Pen Pic- 
tures” Edward Larocque Tinker said 
in the N. Y. Times Book Review 
(February 19, 1939): “Harvey 
Cushman’s sure and lucid pen-drawn 
paysages, used as chapter-headings, 
have a decorative, rhythmic quality 
that blends perfectly with type. 
Lawrence Irwin, the designer, has 
accomplished the difficult trick of 
organizing an army of short excerpts 
into a unified and _ harmonious 
whole.” 

And again, in the issue of May 21, 
1989, Mr. Tinker writes: “The last 
few years have given ample evidence 
that the university presses have for- 
saken the stodginess of cloistered 
conventionality to take ‘at last their 
rightful place in the forefront of 
designing and printing fine trade 
books. One of the most recent and 
convincing evidences of this develop- 
ment is ‘Pen Pictures of Early West- 
ern Pennsylvania.’ Desi with 
fresh imagination, it has the dignity 
of clarity, balance, and perfect har- 
mony.” 
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Bay State Binderies Join 
New Graphic Arts Institute 


The headquarters of the Graphic Arts 
Institute of Massachusetts have been 
moved from 211 Congress St., Boston, to 
Room 1119 at 75 Federal St. Recently 
organized, the institute has about 140 
members in 11 divisions, including those 
covering the book manufacturing, pam- 
phiet binding, paper ruling, printing, 
typesetting, and _ electrotyping fields. 
Eugene H. Gordon is president of the 
G.A.1.M., whose directors include Ed- 
mund J. Barnard and Joseph S. Wesby. 

Present membership of the Book 
Manufacturing Division is as follows: 
Berwick & Smith Co., J. S. Cushing Co., 
C. B. Fleming & Co., Norwood; Boston 
Bookbinding Co., Cambridge; F. H. Gil- 
son Co., Stanhope Bindery, Boston. 

Pamphlet Binders Division: Bay State 
Bindery, Boston Mailing Co., Robert 
Burlen & Son, Frederick Eeles Co., Fed- 
eral Binding Co., Union Bookbinding 
Co., Boston; J. S. Wesby & Sons, Wor- 
cester. O. H. Lane Co., Boston, has 
joined the Ruler Division. 

Included in the Printers Division, 
which constitutes nearly half the total 
membership, are the George H. Ellis 
Co. and Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, 
and the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


Subscription Book Houses 
Organize and Form Institute 


A number of U. S. subscription book 
publishers, among them some of the 
most important concerns in that field, 
have formed The Book Publishers’ Insti- 
tute, Inc., with headquarters at 25 W. 
43rd St. N.Y.C. They have arranged 
with J. Raymond Tiffany to act as 
general counsel. 

During the past two months the group 
has been making a careful survey, has 
been in contact with most of the sub- 
scription book houses, and has found it 
desirable to organize and start a pro- 
gram. There has been prepared and sent 
to members a proposed set of trade 
practice rules, and about October 1. a 
meeting of subscription book publishers 
throughout the country will be held. 


Publishers’ League Pennant 
Won by J. J. Little & Ives 


Champions of the N. Y. C. Metropoli- 
tan Publishers’ League! That’s the 1939 
record of the baseball club of the J. J. 
Little & Ives Co., the book manufac- 
turers, and there’s every reason in the 
world why R. H. Newcomb, assistant 
to Col. Arthur W. Little, chairman of 
the company, is rightfully proud of his 
ball tossers since he managed team dur- 
ing the tough schedule; but he gives a 
lot of credit to the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of Arthur H. Fairweather, second 
baseman. 

In the league were teams representing 
McGraw-Hill, Macfadden Publications, 
The N. Y. Sun, Hearst Publications, 
Neo-Gravure, Dun & Bradstreet, and 
General Printing Ink. It will be noted 
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that Little & Ives was the only book 
manufacturing plant in the league. The 
season was divided into two halves, of 
which Little & Ives won the first and 
McGraw-Hill the second. In the play- 
off Little & Ives defeated McGraw-Hill 
and thus annexed the pennant, in this 
case the beautiful silver cup shown in 
the accompanying picture, which was 
taken at the Yankee Stadium. Its crown- 
ing victory put the team into the semi- 
finals for the N. Y. C. championship, 
but on August 26 they were eliminated 
by losing to Wilson & Co., the meat- 
packing boys, by the narrow score of 
3 to 1. 


Launch Movement to Observe 
“Printing Industry Week” 


A movement for nation-wide observ- 
ance of “Printing Industry Week,” be- 
ginning September 25, has been launched 
by National Graphic Arts Expositions, 
Inc., Grand Central Palace, N. Y. C., 
sponsors of the Fifth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition. Besides en- 
listing the support of the graphic arts 
industry, requests have been made to 
governors of the various states asking 
them to cooperate by issuing executive 
crders designating September 25-30 as 
“Printing Industry Week.” 

The opening of the week is to coincide 
with the issuance on September 25 of 
the special 3c postage stamp commemo- 
rating the 300th anniversary of the in- 
troduction of printing into the American 
colonies. “This is the first time in his- 
tory that the American Government has 
so honored an industry—by issuance of 
a special postage stamp,” announces 
Fred W. Hoch, exposition manager. 
“Through observance of ‘Printing In- 
dustry Week’ and particularly through 
the wide use of the commemorative 
stamp, the graphic arts industry has an 
unprecedented opportunity to add to its 
prestige.” He suggests the planning of 
generous mailings wherever possible 
using the stamp, which will be offered 
for sale by the Post Office Department 
on September 25. “Our industry has 
received the stamp it asked for, and 
row that we have it we should capitalize 
on it,” Hoch urges. 


To Publish 25c Reprints 


Announcing a new line of low-priccd 
reprints, bound in cloth, to retail at 25c, 
Leon Leventhal, for five years associated 


e The winning team: 
Steinman, Dost, Preiato, 
Aiello, Guggino, Ficker, 
Franzese, Spada (bind- 
ery): Weug, Casal, La- 
valle (composing room); 
Fairweather (treasury); 
Robinson, Timoney 
(building); Apostoli 
(pressroom); Simkins 
(sales); Sansome (ship- 

ping.) 












National Organizations Plan 
To Honor Printing’s Jubilee 


The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts Printing Anniver- 
sary Committee, 285 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C., has issued an “Outline 
of Intention,” a folder which de- 
scribes its plan “for coordinating 
the American observance of the 
500th anniversary of the invention 
of printing from movable type,” 
which will be observed next year. 
Copies are available on request. 

Preliminary inquiries indicate 
that a number of national organi- 
zations have already reported 
plans or intentions in formation 
to join in the U. S. observance 
of the anniversary, it is stated by 
Will Ransom, secretary of the 
committee. These include the 
American Library Association, the 
local and international Clubs of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the 
National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild, and various publishers’ and 
educational groups. 

“Whole-hearted cooperation is 
needed to make this a worthy and 
impressive jubilee,” the committee 
states. “Suggestions and recom- 
mendations are desired, together 
with historical data, quotations, 
anecdotes, and every form of ma- 
terial pertinent to the subject. 
Organizations which have plans in 
operation are especially requested 
to report them.” 


























with Doubleday, Doran, has started a 
new publishing firm known as Caxton 
House, with offices in Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, N. Y. C. The first list comprises 50 
titles. 


“Print It In San Diego” Club 
Has Bookbinder As Director 


Ray Farmer, local bookbinder, is a 
member of the new board of directors of 
the “Print It in San Diego” Club, 608 
California Theatre Bldg., San Diego, 
Cal., a local organization whose purpose 
is to keep printing and binding in San 
Diego and encourage the patronage of 
local concerns. E. G. Griswold is chair- 
man and W. J. Finjord is secretary- 
manager. 
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Bookvertising 
(Continued from page 75) 


is one of oildom’s top executives or 
the man in the street. 

“Deeper, ever deeper goes the 
drill—one mile—two miles—three 
miles down in search of oil,’ the 
volume prophesies. “Levels beyond 
reach only a few years ago are being 
tapped today. Will tomorrow’s holes 
go beyond today’s record—to 25,000 
feet—or still deeper? No man 
knows, but one thing is certain: 
‘wherever the bit goes, oil casing must 


follow.” 
Old and New 


From Trp SavciER, DIRECTOR OF 
publicity for The Waldorf-Astoria, 
comes “The Unofficial Palace of New 
York: A Tribute to The Waldorf- 
Astoria,” which, as a de luxe book- 
vertisement, rightfully belongs in 
the Almanach de Gotha brackets. 
Planned as a souvenir-record of the 
internationally known hostelry, the 
book marks an anniversary in the 
hotel’s life, as it is 10 years since 
ground was broken for the new 
hotel on Park Ave. and 47 years 
since work was started on the first 
Waldorf at 34th St. 

Sold at The Waldorf-Astoria 
Bookshop at $5 per copy, the super- 
attractive 834” x 1114” 180-page 
volume, edited by Frank Crownin- 
shield, has a foreword by Herbert 
Hoover, and the galaxy of prom- 
inent contributors includes Lowell 
Thomas, Oscar of the Waldorf, Irvin 
S. Cobb, publisher B. C. Forbes, 
critics Edward Alden Jewell and 
Royal Cortissoz, author Charles 
Hanson Towne, hostess Elsa Max- 
well, and president Lucius Boomer. 
A chronology of outstanding events 
compiled by Saucier, starting March 
13, 1893, when the original Waldorf 
opened its doors, and including the 
banquet given May 3, 1939, to their 
Royal Highnesses Crown Prince 
Frederick and Crown Princess Ingrid 
of Denmark, offers a panorama rich 
in history and colorful in its account 
of famous names and their relation 
to the hotel and world affairs. 

“This book is presented to the 
friends of The Waldorf-Astoria, old 
and new, hoping it may add some- 
thing to their appreciation and re- 
gard for a great household pledged 
to their service,” the dedication 
reads. The composition is in Bodoni 
Book by Huxley House, N.Y.C.; the 
presswork and binding by Haddon 
Craftsman. Warren Chappell de- 
signed the volume and is responsible 
for the appealing decorations which 
head and complete each chapter. 
The numerous color and black-and- 
white illustrations are tipped in. 
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These include a reproduction in color 
of “The Marriage of Quiteria,’ one 
of the famed murals done for the 
Sert Room. Whitehead and Alliger 
25% rag stock was used for the text, 
and Bentley coated paper for the 
14-page chronology. 

To decorate the front and back 
covers, respectively, other murals 
in the Waldorf’s Sert series, “The 
Orchestra” and “The Gang,’ were 
beautifully reproduced by photo- 
offset in five colors on silver Ban- 
croft Arrestox, by Reehl Litho. 
Co., N.Y.C. The covers were then 
varnished. 


Mechanical Binding 
(Continued from page 44) 


booklets, magazines, catalogs, and 
brochures which are mechanically 
bound. And the consumer preference 
for mechanically bound blankbooks is 
obvious in comparative sales records. 

When mechanical binding was first 
introduced in this country and offer- 
ed to the bookbinding field, many 
bookbinders stubbornly refused to 
see the handwriting on the wall. 
When it was predicted that within 
two or three years mechanical bind- 
ing would be widely used in the 
U. S., their skepticism had a shadé 
of derision. Today we contend that, 
despite the phenomenal progress of 
mechanical binding, it is just getting 
started. The next two or three years 
will see new economies in the pro- 
duction of modern binding devices 
which will double, triple, or perhaps 
even quadruple their use in this 
country. Our sales department rec- 
ords show that in four cases out of 
five where mechanical binding sales- 
men have failed to land the job, the 
reason was: “We can’t afford it!” 

Economies in production will soon 
hurdle this barrier and mechanical 
bindings will continue to create ever 
new fields for binding. 


Will Ransom and R. Ellis Join 
Typocratters’ Eastern Group 


Will Ransom, secretary of the Print- 
ing Anniversary Committee of the A. I. 
G. A., and Richard Ellis, typographer 
for the Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, N. 
J., have joined the eastern group of the 
Typocrafters, the former as a “patron 
member.” C. Harold Lauck (Jour- 
nalism Laboratory Press) is the group’s 
librarian. ‘The Typocrafters is an in- 
formal organization of kindred spirits 
who swap typograpical inspirations and 
ideas via the medium of a traveling port- 
folio that contains the individual work 
of members. An informal get-together 
is planned for the Craftsmen’s conven- 
tion in N. Y. C., September 24-27, at 
which one of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed is how the organization can co- 
operate with Mr. Ransom’s committee. 


Book Courses Offered q 
In New York Schools — 


Day and night courses directly con. 
cerned with book production will again 
be offered this winter in N. Y. Cs 
higher institutions of learning, and wil] 
attract, as in the past, not only regular 
university students but others already 
employed in the publishing, book manu- 
facturing, and allied fields. 


At Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service, Morningside Heights, 
Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, assistant 
professor of book arts, will offer two 
courses: the first, his already popular 
“History of Bookmaking to the End of 
the Renaissance”, a comprehensive re- 
view of bookmaking from the beginnings 
of writing to the establishment of the 
printing press in Colonial America; and 
the second, “Book Illustration,” which, 
beginning with late medieval manuscript 
methods and early printed illustration, 
will trace the development of the art to 
the modern methods of photomechanical 
reproduction and the revival of manual 
processes. Both are afternoon courses. 


Prof. Mary M. Shaver, assistant pro- 
fessor of library service, will offer a 
morning course, “The History of Books 
and Printing,” which will consider the 
various forms, materials, styles of writ- 
ing and printing in which the book has 
appeared from earliest times to the pres- 
ent. Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard Gerlach will 
again offer their workshop courses in the 
art of hand bookbinding, one being held 
evenings, the other afternoons. 


Under the direction of Otto W. Fuhr- 
mann, the Graphic Arts Division, N. Y. 
University, will again offer, week-day 
evenings and Saturday morning, courses 
in elementary typography, layout, his- 
tory of the graphic arts or appreciation 
of printing, reproductive processes and 
printing methods, and advanced printing 
design. Day classes in general printing 
are restricted to industrial art students 
of the School of Education. 


Beginning this fall the Graphic Arts 
Division will be in the newly acquired 
Barney Bldg. at Stuyvesant Pl. and Sth 
St., between 2nd and 3rd Ave. The new 
quarters allow considerably more space 
for the laboratory, located on the third 
floor, where the reference library will 
also be installed. The additional space 
has made possible the installation of 
equipment for elementary hand book- 
binding, which will not be taught, how- 
ever, until the spring term. 

Fritz Ejichenberg will again offer 
Thursday evening courses in elementary 
and advanced book illustration at the 
New School for Social Research, 66 W. 
12th St. i 


On September 1 the French Binders 
of America opened a bookbinding school 
at the Country Life Press, Garden City, 
L. I., conducted by Gaston Pilon. Book- 
binding and design and decoration on 
leather will be taught. An officer of the 
French Academy, Mr. Pilon has _ re- 
ceived an award from the U.’S. govern- 
ment. He may be reached at the above 
address. 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 


ADHESIVES 


Flexible Glues 


Used throughout the world by leading 
publishers and printers 
Hand Work @ Machine Work © 
Padding @ Special Covering Glue. 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE 
CO., Inc. 
425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 


Rochester ® Philadelphia © Chicago 
Boston @ Cleveland 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Burrage Quality Flexible Glue is 
backed by 38 years as specialists 
in this line. 


NON-WARP GLUE 
PADDING GLUE 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 


| S S Flexible Paste 


pane modern Adhesive for 

DDI NG, TABBING and 

BOOKBINDING. Red or nat- 
ural color. 

Applied cold and dries quick- 

ly. Remains Flexible; will not 

jan. or crack. Non-Inflam- 


$4.00 . . Quarts $1.25 
Pints 75c . Postpaid. 


S S Rubber Cement Co. 


3438 orth Halsted Street 
AGO - ILLINOIS 


FREE Qf; Size Digpenser 


Special prices in larger quantities. 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE 
CORPORATION 


38 Renwick St. New York City 
Tel: WAlker 5-6930-1 


Flexible Casing-in Pastes 


Manufacturers of Adhesives for Every 
Known Bindery Operation 


SEPTEMBER 1939 


A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
See page 63 


a 
Write for Descriptive Booklets 


+ 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 
406 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


High heat for 
quick heating; 
medium or low 
to keep. the 
glue at proper 
temperature. 
Double boiler 
and Dry type. 


A. H. Waage 
27 Warren St., 
N. Y. C. 

SIZES 


Pint ..$ 8 
» Quart 


WAAGE ‘‘NO-BURN’”’ 
ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


Economical & Dependable 


HART’S 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


are used by the 
NATION’S BEST 


WHY NOT YOU? 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


William C. Hart Co., Inc. 
137 Greene St. New York City 


Branch Factory—Rcchester, N. 


on your MUST list 
RRR erate 


The BOOKV ERTISING 
EXHIBIT 


Booth 266B 
Bookbinding & Book Production 


(an RR RMT Be 


HEWITT BRAND 
Quality 
FLEXIBLE GLUE 


Greater Strength and 
Flexibility 


DRY GLUES—AIll Grades 


Cc. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 
23-25 GREENE STREET 
NEW YORK 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 


From a House Specializing 
in Nationally Known Binding 
Supplies" ©¢ © made by 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Distributors of 


ELECTRIC GLUE POTS 


OLD-HEET fi 
GLUE POTS 118 or 230 
Increase Production Vel 


Hold-Heet Electric Glue 

Pots are your answer for Si oe 
increased production. The 

Automatic Thermostat 

keeps glue at proper tem- 

perature. No waiting—no 

delay—no under- 

heated ‘gummy’ 

glue— no over- 

heating. 


Listed ‘ad Under- 
writers 


RUSSELL ELECTRIC co. 
4 W. Huron St. HICAGO 


GLUE ... PASTE 
BRUSHES 


For Every Bindery Purpose 


ALL ALL FLAT or 
STYLES SIZES ROUND 
Metal Bound 

““Compo-Fibre”’ Bound 
Send for illustrated circular 
David Linzer & Sons, Inc. 


12 Astor Place 420 Market Street 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 















AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 





LOUIS W. BERGMAN 








487 Broadway, New York City 


GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 

















BROOKS-LOESTER CORP. 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
“Every Supply for the Bindery” 


e SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS e GROUND, FLEXIBLE & 
PADDING GLUES e GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call BEekman 3-322! 


THE BROWN & DEAN COMPANY 


Refiners of gold leaf wastes for forty-seven yecrs 
and manufacturers of the famous finisher’s rubber: 


PEARL DOG 
98 Blackstone St. Providence, R. I. 






<p BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES : SAYLES BOOKCLOTH 
: UNIVERSAL LUSTRE LEAF 


—— 4 


461 Eighth Ave., New York MEdallion 3-0078 


Gane BrotHers & LANE, INC. 
Chicago ” Sen Francisco a St. Louis 
GANE BROTHERS & co. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street WaAlker 5-3294 
Bookbinders’ Supelies and Machinery 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLEXIBLE GLUES AND ADHESIVES 


STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH STEP INDEXING 


IN DE XING for the Trade 
JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 Varick Street, New York 


WA 5-0222-3 


R. W. GRAUERT inc. 


Stamping Leaf Exclusively 
66 West Broadway @ New York @ N. Y. 





C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


Flexible Papers 


Red. . White. . Black 
Back Lining. .Red Rope 


Binders Boards 
Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press 
Chip. .News. . Specialties 


























BINDERY SUPPLIES 
























One Dependable son esikbinding Need 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD. MASS. 
BOSTON : NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 


DORNEMANN BRASS 
Stocked in New York for immediate delivery. 
Also a new line of very moderately priced type. 


Specimens and catalogs will be sent on request 


KARL KRAUSE U. S. CORPORATION 


55-57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 




















Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 
bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


42 Walnut St. MArket 2-0866 Newark, N. J. 





EMBOSSING, SUPERFINISHING 
and AIRBRUSH WORK 
EXCLUSIVELY 
ORNAMENTAL LEATHER 


EMBOSSING WORKS 
239 Centre St., N. Y.C. CAnal 6-2389 






The Queen City Paper Co. 

Established 1868 
Cincinnati - - - - - - Ohio 
BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 


Agents for 







INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase vour savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 
Call on us 
THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 
Assayers and Refiners 


38 LIBERTY STREET 












NEWARK, N. J. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 


Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 





SUPREME SIZE MFG. CO. 


1243-74th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The ideal substitute for egg albumen for tooling and stamp- 
ing on any kind of leather, cloth, paper, etc. Apply exactly 
like egg albumen. If not satisfactory money will be refunded. 


Please Write for Free Samples 


Directly or Ask Your Distributors 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 





: 
| 


e————— KS CULL an 


Service! 


FINEST Ideal for Individual Name Imprinting. 
BOOKBINDING LEATHERS 


$60 Complete. Weight 30 Lbs. 


ENGLISH PIGSKINS @® MOROCCOS e SKIVERS Unusual Features. A Real Economy. 
Always in Stock—Ask for Samples 


Send for Circular 
CHHAUSER LEATHER CoO., INC. ee 
| ay AVE. PHONE LE 2-8670 NEW = CITY ACKERMAN-GOULD CORP. 
— 92-96 Bleecker St., New York 


E. WOLF & CO., INc. BOEHNER STAMPER 


FORMERLY OF ACHERMAN 8 WOLF FOR ROLL LEAF STAMPING AND EMBOSSING 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING e AIR BRUSHING 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


TRIUMPH GOLD STAMPER, MODEL G. 
I , 


Compact machine; great power, small 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERING effort; clean impressions; minimum waste 


Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays, Gothic Tabs BOEHNER BINDER COMPANY 
12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 214 Fox Street 


KENSOL STAMPING PRESS will 
; 


Increase Production @ Save Gold 


In Comparison with Old Style Presses 
Artistic Engraving Company THESE SAVINGS ARE TREMENDOUS 


Send for Latest Literature ® No Obligation 
Engravers of Brass Stamps for OLSENMARK CORP. 126 White St., N. Y. C. 
Book Covers 


162 West 21st Street New York City 


Ee Boe 
Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 Don’t Sacrifice your old Cutter 4 
Modernize it economically with a 


BOOK COVER DIES POWER GAUGE 


Moves the gauge back and forth o, power 
SINCE 1885 


.) Write Power Gauges, 304 Hudson St., N. Y. C. 
Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 4 


103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 
BOOKBINDING PAPERS 
COMET ENGRAVING CO. : 
ei EMBOSSING & STAMPING DIES Kelsey-Risden Co., Inc. 
: ——s = Backlining, Flexible, and Felt Papers 
_ ooo Press . . Binders . . Chip . . Newsboard 
CREATORS & DESIGNERS 


692 Greenwich Street 
of FAMOUS BOOK COVERS New Yok City 











Gorenflo Engraving Co. | || The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corp. 


Establiched 1870 (Japan Paper Company Papers) 


| 
109 EAST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
Designers & Engravers of Book Cover Dies | 453 Washington Street, Boston 
“Quality plus Service” 
47 West 16th Street, New York City WaAtkins 9- 4678 


TRUART Tamm & Company 


REPRODUCTION COMPANY 66-68 Duane Street 


Creative Artists in Brass Dies New York City 
236 W. 27th St., New York City CHickering 4-7994 


Domestic and Imported @ Hand Mould and Machine Made 
Plain, Colored and Decorated @ Text and Cover Papers 
Skin and Vellums and Parchments 








Bookbinding Papers of Distinction 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. She Original ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


BOOK VENEER PAPER RULING MATERIALS ¢ SUPERLATIVE RULING INKS Safco 
The instantaneous drying SUPERLATIVE WATER PROOFING SOLUTION 


coating fine 


. uality ur 
leather bindings. The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


uarantee 


SEPTEMBER, 1939 





OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


56” Miehle Perfector 
Rosback Single-Head Stitcher 
191-A Dexter Jobbing Folder 
189 Dexter Jobbing Folder 
Dexter Quad Folder 
Model O Cleveland Folder 
No.. 2 Smyth Casemaker 
Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth Sewing Machines 
Nos. 5 and 10 Smyth Sewing Machines 
National Straight-Needle Sewers 
Crawley Round & Backers 
Ellis Roller Backers 
85” and 56” Seybold Cutters 
Sheridan 4 and 5 Embossers 
Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 
18-Box Juengst Gathering Unit 
Murray Back Lining Machine 
Seybold Book Compressor 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Smyth Cloth Cutter 
Brackett Stripper 

A. W. ROBERTSON 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Tel.: MEdallion 3-2851-2 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC 
VULCANIZER and our proven meth- 
ods insure precision rubber printing 
plates. H. H. HeErNrRIcH, INc., 200 
Varick St., New York. 


MINCO PRODUCTS CORP. 


Manufacturers ef 


WIRE STITCHING and 
GLUING MACHINES 
PERFORATOR PINS 


167 Wooster St. GR 7-4261 New York City 


FOR SALE 


3 Clicking Machines 


National Sewing Machine, straight needle, 
latest model 


Smyth #6 Sewing Machine, curved needle 
Smyth #4 Sewing Machine, curved needle 


Rosback Foot Power Perforator with new 
ie 


Latham Foot Power Perforator with new die 
ae Foot Power Perforator with new 
ie 


Rotary Burton Slot Hole Perforator 
Latham Power Punching Machine with dies 
Latham Power Round Corner Cutter 
Robertson Rotary Cardboard Cutter 

2 Fromm Stripping Machines 


Standard High Embossing Machine, 
lever 


Bench Sheridan Embossing Machine 

Bench Seybold Ring Embossing Machine 

Quick-Print Gold Stamping Machine 

Smyth 23” Gluing Machine, with conveyor 

Standing Book Presses, 6 rods, 20 x 30 
Stitchers from 4” to 14%”, all makes 
Several Bench Book Hand Presses, different 

sizes 


NEW MACHINES ON HAND 


12” Label Pasting Machines 
20” Gluing Machines 
24” Gluing Machines 
Leather Edge Burnishing Machines 
Hand Round Corner Cutters 
Foot Power Round Corner Cutters 


TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
GEORGE WEIGL 


134-140 W. 26th St. New York City, N. Y. 
TEL. CHELSEA 2-7335 


hand 


FOR SALE 


Boston Stitchers: 2-3-4-7 
Brackett Stripping Machine 
86” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Smyth Sewers: No. 3, No. 4 
Automatic Power Cutters: 30”, 32”, 
34”, 36”, 48” 
Foot and Power Punching Ma- 
chines: Portland & Rosback 
Power Perforators: 28”, 30”, 36” 
Cleveland Folders: Models O, B 
Sheridan Power Embossing Presses 
Krause Model BB Bench Embossers 
1500 New and Used Bookbinders’ 
Hand Tools and Finishing Rolls 
Complete Stocks of Printing and Book- 
binding Machines 
Terms to responsible buyers. 
ESOR MACHINERY CORP. 
135 West 20th St., N. Y. C. 
Chelsea 2-2699 


none *»§ GTNrrS 


WIRE STITCHER 
Morrison Wire Stitcher %” capac- 
ity with All Improved Attachments. 
Address Box 1000, BOOKBINDING & 
Book PRODUCTION, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. 





Large assortment of HAND TOOLS, 
combination stamps to make thou- 
sands of designs, imported leathers, 
paper and other surplus material and 
equipment. Rare opportunity for 
students and amateurs. Stikeman & 
Comreny, Art Brokbinders. est. 1887, 
110 West 32nd St.. New York City. 
Hours, 9-3. PEnn. 6-4518. 


TURNER'S 
CELEBRATION SALE 


Now that we have moved in- 


to our own building, the 
largest in the industry, we 
are celebrating. Modern fa- 
cilities means reduced cost. 
These savings we pass on to 
you. Here are a few of our 
many bargains: 


Model 5 Brackett Trimmer 

Rowe Straight line book trimmers 

High Production machine 

Smyth 6-spindle sewing machine 

Rouse Paper Lift 

8 Unit gathering machine 

Kleen-Stik gumming unit 

4 corner round cornering machine 
Hickok two beam ruling machine 

44” Naz-Dar Varnishing machine 
Latham Power Paging machine 

Seybold Power Round Cornering machine 
Portable steel Drying rack 

3 station Christensen Stitcher 

#3 Boston Stitcher, 2” cap. 

32” Rosback Rotary Perforator, slot hole 
Virkotype—with twin heaters 


Write for details today! 


Turner Type Founders 


2637 Payne Ave. (our new address) Cleveland, 
i 


633 Plymouth Ct. 500 W. Congress 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


Paper Cutters all sizes, Power & Hand, 

Smyth Large Casemaker & Casing-in 
Machines. 

Brackett Stripper, Marresford Paster, 

Smyth 12-10-8-3 Sewers, Paper Drills, 

Potdevin Gluers, Wringers, Table 
Presses. 

Dexter & Cleveland Folders, Latham, 
Morrison. 

Boston Stitchers, Latham, Rosback, 
Stimpson. 

Portland, Tatum Punching, Perfo- 
rating: Dies % Price. 

Smyth Cloth Cutter, Robinson Rotary 
Cutter. 

Jacques Shears, Hand & Power 
Backers. 

Sheridan, Krause, Seybold Embossers, 
Indexing. 

Seybold, Krause, Sterling, R. Corner- 
ing. 

Printing, Die Cutting, Lift Trucks. 
REBUILT os ae CORP. 

W.Y.C 


MES3-3515 "520 W. 48rd St. 


FOR SALE 


Bookbinding and Printing Equipment. 
Power Paper Cutters. All sizes. 

G & S$ Gatherer with two head Stitcher 
Smyth #2 Casemaker 


Power Embossers, wire stitcher, all types of 
folders 


Punching and Perforators, Power 
Many other Machines. Trade-ins accepted. 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 


NIAGRA 


Canal 6-5493 45 Elizabeth St., N. Y. C. 


USED AND REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


No. 3 Smyth Sewers 

No. 4 Smyth Sewers 

No. 10 Smyth Sewers 

Smyth Old Style Casing-in Machines 
No. 1 Smyth Casemaking Machine 
No. 1 Smyth Gluing Machines 

No. 1 Smyth Cloth Cutter 

National 16” Sewing Machine 
Super Power Portland Punching 
Machine 

Sterling Hand Round Corner Cutter 


Peerless Burton 30” Rotary Perfor- 
ator 


Peerless Burton 36” Rotary Perfor- 
ator 


Fuller 38” Ruler Feeder 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” Striker 
Ruler 

Hickok 2 beam 32” Striker Ruler 
Hoole Foot Power Numbering Ma- 
chine 

Six Rod Standing Presses 

Standard Size Crawley Rounding & 
Backing Macaines 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 
Sanborn Rotary Board Cutter 

17” Ellis Roller Backer 

173%” Standard Roller Backers 


Standard Lever Stamper with Roll 
Leaf Attachment 


peorvestend Tipping Machine—Style 


No. 3 National Wire Stitcher 

Friel Imprinter with C, & P. Press 
—10” x 15” 

Sheridan 34” Cutting Machine 
Latham Hand Roller Backer 


E. C. Fuller Co. 


28 Reade St., New York 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 





OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


OT 
BOOKBINDING EQUIPMENT 
Ellis Roller Backers 
Crawley Rounder and Backer 
Seybold 4-Rod Triple Toggle Em- 
bosser 
Rosback Index Cutter 
Smyth No. 3 Sewer 
National 16” Straight Needle Sewer 
Berry Double Head Paper Drill 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Gane’s Ring Bench Stamper 
Brass-Bound Boards ; 
Gluers, Smyth and Potdevin 
Stabbing Machines 
Standing Presses 
Sheridan 12” Coverer : 
Smyth Casemaking Machine 
30”, 33” Board Shears 
Box YZ, BOOKBINDING & Book PRo- 
pucTION, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 


Perforator Pins 


For all makes of Perforating Machines. 
Dealers Wanted. 


PERFORATOR DIES—PARTS 


A. F. FISCHER 


951 E. 236th St., N.Y.C. Ph. FAirbanks 4-1206 


Wire 


© QUALITY GUARANTEED ° 


Round and Flat Wire for 
Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 


A 


Ackerman-Gould Corp. " 

All Purpose Gold Corp. ......-- 

American Beauty Cover Co. .. 

American Book-Stratford Press, 
Inc 

Arabol Mfg. Co., The 


FOR SALE 


One Hickok Ruling Machine 38 inch 
cloth, Two beam Striker, pen under- 
lift, A. C. Motor, and a complete set 
of new Hickok Pens, all for $250.00. 
Box 750, BOOKBINDING & Book PRo- 
DUCTION, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ALL AROUND BOOKBINDER, 21 
years’ experience, desires steady posi- 
tion. Able to do forwarding, covering, 
hand finishing, or library work. Box 
925, BOOKBINDING & Book PRODUC- 
TION, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C. 


BOOKBINDER, experienced forward- 
er, finisher, paper cutter, Cleveland 
folding machine operator. Eight years 
experience, two years in charge of 
bindery producing state and county 
bindings. 26 years old. dependable, and 
willing to work. Box 491, Boise, Idaho. 
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INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 

“A Nation-Wide Service” 

153 Lafayette St.. New York City 


with Brass or Stainless Steel Binding 
BRASS TYPE—BRASS TYPE CABINETS 
GOLD STAMPING PRESSES—BINDERY TABLES 
SEWING BENCHES—FINISHING PRESSES 
GEO. H. SIMONS 


608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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Make No Payments To 
Subscription Agents! 


We have learned that men for- 
merly employed by the Richard 
Rosebury Organization are still so- 
liciting subscriptions from the 
trade. Mr. Richard Rosebury, the 
president and sole owner of that 
organization, died March 29, 1939 
and all contracts with him were 
automatically cancelled. These 
agents are now operating without 
authorization; notify us of any at- 
tempt to misrepresent us in this 
connection. 


PLEASE HELP US ELIMINATE 
THIS NUISANCE! 


Many Thanks! 
The Publishers 
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SHRYOCK BROTHERS | 


Manufacturers 


BINDERS BOARD 
“PAPYRUS MILL” 


1790 


PHILADELPHIA DOWNINGTOWN 
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THREE SIZES OF MEYERS [))_& 


QUADRUPLE FOLDERS! po. 


ROLLER BACKER #ae 
With Feeders: 56” —62”—74” | Most versatile hand roller backer on 


the market. Produces backs of fine § 
workmanship appearance, with better 
opening quality. Equally efficient 

on edition or library rebinding work. 
| Users claim it is the easiest machine 98. 
to operate without fatigue. (Airclamp @% 
model also available.) 


Job Model Available at $450. | 
L. W. MEYERS CO. 


1828 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEABOARD COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


651 BERGEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SECO AQUAFAST 
LIQUID RULING INK 


THE PERFECT WATERPROOF RULING INK 


SECO 100% PURE 
RULING COLORS 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY oct coror® The Finest Imported 


and Domestic Colors 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. Obtainable 
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